









Will more people 
B U ) \ ESS mean more buying? 


[Marketing] 
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Below: Astronaut Alan B. Shepard, Jr., is 
inserted into a Mercury capsule for the first 
U.S. manned space shot. [Research] 
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PLANTING POSTS IN A HURRY—BEARINGS DELIVER MUSCLE! 


Putting in posts at hole-a-minute speed calls for smooth, 
dependable power. Fact is, today’s farmer looks specifically 
for proven dependability when he buys new farm equipment. 
He relies on its mechanical muscle to speed a hundred and 
one jobs around the modern farm, requires equipment that 
keeps rolling with a minimum of maintenance and down-time. 
That’s why leading farm equipment makers rely on BCA ball 
bearings. BCA radial ball bearings and pre-lubricated, spe- 


FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC. and 


FEDERAL-MOGUL DIVISION 

Sleeve bearings, bushings, thrust washers and 
spacers for off-the-road equipment—for cars, farm 
equipment, or wherever power transmission is needed. 





BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 

Tapered, cylindrical and journal roller bearings for all types 
of highway vehicles—for missile, farm and construction 
equipment, most other industries. 


cially designed “package” units make possible savings both in 
implement production and maintenance. 

Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc., through other divi- 
sions, also provides complete lines of tapered, cylindrical and 
journal roller bearings, plus sleeve bearings and bushings. Call 
Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc., Detroit, Michigan, for 
experienced engineering assistance to help solve any bearing 
application problem. 


roller, ball BEARINGS COMPANY 


OF AMERICA DIVISION 


sleeve bearings 





THREE BEARING DIVISIONS 
of Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc., offer long- 
lived bearings in a wide-ranging selection of types 
and sizes for nearly any application 
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General business 


Kennedy’s recovery plan: defense spending to provide push 
Emphasis shifts to more military and space 
spending as booster for economy 


Bi 


The April pickup in autos 
Some auto company men see a 6-million-car sales 
year, but the statistics are less cheering 


Critics fire opening shots at Kennedy’s tax program 
Dillon is closely questioned on capital spending incentive, overseas earnings 


Price-fixing probe gets real ammunition 
Records of I-T-E sales manager gave government enough 
data to nail down its case against electrical equipment makers 


Hint of import curb stirs fair 
Foreign exhibitors at World Trade Fair are upset by 
Kennedy’s proposal to establish voluntary quotas for textiles 


Britain on brink of ‘joining’ Europe 
Britain may throw in its lot with the Continent by becoming a 
member of European Economic Community 


What comes next if atom talks fail 
Scientists and military men press for new tests to safeguard U. S. 


In business 
New entry in anti-smog muffler race; IBM move in automation; 
a fading era at Chrysler; bottlenecks in the highways; the rail mergers 


The departments 


U. S. exports are booming, but... men in the business doubt 
that Commerce Dept.’s promotion can claim much of the credit 


Heavy vehicle, auto makers united in British merger 
In business abroad 
What hope for hard-core jobless? Economists debate whether business will bring cure 


A college grapples its future. Franklin & Marshall streamlines administration 
to meet new pressures 


In finance 
Pension funds stick to stocks. They up lead as biggest institutional buyers 
A warning on rosy reports. Some corporations accused of painting over-bright pictures 


Probing disputes at missile bases. Building trades 
unions accused of ‘“‘gouging the government” at Senate subcommittee hearing 


Minimum wage law: compromise version sets off drive for 
wider coverage, particularly in retail and service trades 


In labor 


Shoemakers inspect the U. S. brass. Bata sponsors tour of American 
companies for its foreign executives 


In marketing 


Biggest market ever coming up. Bumper crop of war babies, now nearing 
marrying age, will hit the market in full force by mid-’60s 


In the markets 


Fund wins skirmish over management fees. Court dismisses complaint 
that Chemical Fund’s fees are excessive 


Wall Street talks 


GE turns out panel lamp. Fluorescent lamp, 
in form of square panel, delivers uniform spread of bright light 


Getting a man into space. For McDonnell Aircraft, it meant 
over two years’ work, help of 4,000 subcontractors, constant design changes 





In research 
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170 1947-49=100 170 
160 160 
150 150 
140 fu-~ 140 
130 130 
120 120 
110 a: fe eet aren: APE Oe oe 110 
LAS OH DISTR ART IAS OED TEAR LIAS OUD J FMAM § 
1958 1959 1960 1961 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
average ago ago ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK index char ...... sudvowecteeiesepadc. Ca: cy) 
Production 
Sepel Mit Tous; OF LONE os soo cose ok bees cese vinecnsbeUseanss 2,032 2,137 1,696 1,858r 1,943 
IS on 8 SI wc See hobo ee ks RES CO 125,553 142,091 93,730 114,378r 126,128 
Engineering const. awards [Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.]..... $52,412 $90,320 $65,130 $74,811 $82,958 
Electric power [millions of kilowatt-hours]................eeceescees 10,819 13,495 14,182 14,254 14,206 
Crude oil and condensate [daily av., thous. of bbl.]...............6-.- 6,536 6,771 7,227 7,249 7,139 
Bituminous coal [daily av., thous. of tons]...........e.ee6 $sacehaes 1,455 1,383 1,151 1,245r 1,235 
Paperboard [tone] . «<<< s0ss05 sa ave oon ececscececcwedvecceccceoss ShtAus 312547 306607 319509 Saaae 
Trade 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and I.c.!. [daily av., thous. of cars]....... eae 70 62 53 54 55 
Carloadings: all others [daily av., thous. of cars]...................6 - 47 46 32 35 35 
Department store sales index [1947-49=100, not seasonally adjusted]. ... 121 151 151 144 146. 
Business failures [Dun & Bradstreet, number].......... Jw sok ehes 198 327 343 369 399 
Prices 
Industrial raw materials, daily index [BLS, 1947-49=100].............. 89.2 92.6 92.4 93.5 93.6 
Foodstuffs, daily index, [BLS, 1947-49=100]..............cccesees ae 90.5 76.9 78.8 78.8 78.3 
PIU Cloth [epot BNE HOS, NG... cas calsceasicectccebedes 19.8¢ 20.2¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 17.5¢ 
Finished steel, index [BLS, 1947-49=100]..............cseecccceees 143.9 186.8 186.2 186.1 186.1 
Scrap steel composite [Iron Age, ton].............ccccececceccecce $36.10 $33.17 $39.17 $36.50 $36.50 
Copper [electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.].............c0cceeees 32.394¢ 33.000¢ 29.000¢ 29.260¢ 30.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig [U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.]J.............. cc ce ee ees 20.6¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zinc [U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.]....... tt 25.01¢ 21.80¢ 21.69¢  21.93¢ 
Wheat [No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City bu.]............. $2.34 $2.07 $1.99 $1.98 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price [middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.]......... 34.57¢ 32.16¢ 31.30¢ 28.39¢ 31.68¢ 
Wt Wad TPNINE A). vn bcs cdca esccaseed incite ckedvensesce 9 Rae $1.74 $1.62 $1.75 $1.75 
Finance 
500 stocks composite, price index [S&P’s, 1941-43=10]............ eb 31.64 54.68 66.21 65.55 66.45 
Medium grade corporate bond yield [Baa issue, Moody's]. . «» 359% 5.29% 5.00% 5.01% 5.01% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City [prevailing rate]. . coces 22%% 44% 3% 24% 2% 
Banking Millions of dollars 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............. iene tt 59,561 59,386$ 64,066 62,639 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................ tt 104,356¢ 109,281¢ 111,059¢ 111,546 
Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . . tt  32,149$ 32,925  32,891¢ 33,093 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........ tt 26,273$ 29,682 30,3404 30,492 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ..............ccccccccccces 26,424 27,199 27,973 27,775 27,868 
Gold stock eee ee srwmereeseesseeseese @reeeceeeesreaesreesreeseeseesece 21,879 19,359 17,388 17,390 17,389 
- 4 Month Latest 
Monthly figures of the week oe ll — oa 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)........ March. . . $10.6 $12.8 $13.2 $13.3 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)... .. rrry March... $21.4 $25.1 $24.9 $24.4 
imports (in millions) ............. S00 dhe kanedscteeoeneene March... $902 $1,378 $1,046 $1,231 
* Preliminary, week ended May 6, 1961. tr Revised. 
Tt Not available. Series revised. § Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
¢ Revised by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The Pictures: Cover, NASA; 34, (left) WW, (middle) Herb Kratovil, (right) Jim Mahan; 36, Grant Compton; 38, 39, Tibor Hirsch; 
42, (left) Tibor Hirsch, (right) Noel Clark; 72, (left) Herb Kratovil; 73, (left) Herb Kratovil, (center) U. S. Air Force, (right, top) 
Herb Kratevil, (right bottom) NASA; 90, General Electric; 95, 96, Herb Kratovil; 121, WW; 135, Walter Curtin. 
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READERS REPORT 


Alert approach 


Dear Sir: 

I read your recent Special Re- 
port on Tropical Africa (BW— 
Apr.15’61,p56) with great interest. 
It was a convincing demonstration 
of Business Week’s realistic and 
alert approach to American busi- 
ness today—with its new aware- 
ness of the potential of heretofore 
little-known areas of the world. 

I couldn’t help feeling, though, 
that the Report would have been 
strengthened by tying in your 
economic reportage more closely 
with the current political back- 
ground... 

John Bush 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sir: 

I read your Special Report 
with great interest, and I think it 
is an excellent review of the over- 
all situation 

Edgar F. Kaiser 
President 
Kaiser Industries Corp. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Practice vs. theory 


Dear Sir: 

Your article on Avram Kisselgoff 
(BW—Apr.15’61,p103) indicates 
that the gentleman takes a some- 
what dim view of the National 
Assn. of Business Economists, spe- 
cifically on the ground that the as- 
sociation might “make it easier for 
business economists to keep aca- 
demic contacts at a minimum, with 
resultant neglect of professional re- 
sponsibilities.” 

The fact is that as practicing 
business economists, we have 
professional responsibilities which 
were in danger of being neglected 
by our overwhelming association 
with the academic fields. Few aca- 
demic economists find themselves 
having to answer, in profit-and-loss 
terms, for their forecasts. Aca- 
demic economists can analyze and 
theorize about oligopcly, but sel- 
dom do they have to assist in pre- 
paring economic briefs in cases 
under the Clayton Act. 

None of this reflects ad- 
versely on the academician; his 
work is basic. But business econo- 
mists have a different jeb to do... 

George Cline Smith 
President 
National Assn. of Business 
Economists 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rent a car from Hertz instead. Shrink the miles and shave the 
minutes wherever your business takes you. With efficient. 
dependable Hertz service, you can wind up your business trip 
hours (and orders! ). ahead of schedule. Just one call to Hertz RENT A CAR 
reserves a new Chevrolet or other fine car any time anywhere. 


_ let HERTZ put you in the driver’ s seat! 


‘ vay may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel, Rail Travel or credited tharge card. 
| «% 








Boxmakers 
turn bullish 


Retail sales 
dip in April 





March sales 
whittle down 
retail stocks 


Buyers cautious 
despite pickup 








Business outlook _BIl 


You can read real optimism in the trend of paperboard production. It 
offers convincing evidence that businessmen are raising their sights. 

Paperboard ranks high among indicators of near-future trade activity, 
because boxmakers usually gear orders to forecasts of packaging needs. 

So last week’s advance to a six-month high—325,861 tons—was encour- 
aging. 

During the past three weeks, paperboard manufacturers produced 6.3% 
more than during the same span last year. 

The gain is even more heartening when you note that there is no major 
seasonal trade influence ahead to boost output temporarily. 


April showers and unseasonably high temperatures last month pulled retail 
sales down 1.5% below March. 

March, of course, benefited from the unusually early Easter—as well as 
the backlog of purchases that piled up during storm-struck February. 


The bulk of consumer spending for spring finery came in March, thus 
short-changing April. 

Sales of nondurables dropped almost $200-million ever the month, after 
seasonal allowances. 

Without the support of Easter buying, and with the added handicap 
of unpleasant weather, merchants’ sales trickled off to a little less than 
$18-billion—$272-million below the March record. 

Establishments selling hardgoods managed to post a fairly respectable 
$5.5-billion sales tally in April, although it did fall short of March. 

Strong sales of U.S.-built cars provided some support, though imports 
lost some ground (page 35). 


Retailers put a substantial dent in their inventories during March. Book 
value of stocks dropped $480-million below February, after seasonal allow- 
ances. This is the biggest monthly reduction since November, 1959. 

The sizable liquidation pulled the retail inventory-sales ratio down 
to only 1.33—a vast improvement over the swollen January level of 1.42. 


High honors go to the spring surge in auto sales. 
Automotive dealers shaved $370-million from their stocks, accounting 
for about 80% of the total drop in retail inventories. 
The earlier Easter and balmy weather helped department stores and 
specialty shops trim stocks. 
Merchants pulled down inventories of softgoods by $70-million in March. 
All of the reduction in nondurables occurred in appeal and general 
merchandise. 
Food store inventories increased $30-million over the February count. 


How fast and how far will the recovery go? The prospects are cheering some 
businessmen. 

New orders made the best showing in many months, according to the 
buyers reporting to the National Assn. of Purchasing Agents. 

Only once since 1955 has so large a percentage (58%) reported an upturn 
in their companies’ bookings over the month; that was in September, 1958. 

Along with the surge of new business came rehirings; 29% reported 
improvement in employment at their plants. 
And 48% of the buyers said output turned up over the March level. 



























































Keeping a 
wary eye 


Some 
commodities 
head up 


Steel scrap, 
lumber 
turn down 


Vacancies 
build up 


Business outlook continued 


That is the largest proportion on the up side since May, 1959, when manu- 
facturers were racing the steel strike deadline. 

But production is just about keeping pace with new orders. 

Very little stock building is going on—in either materials or finished 
goods. The survey found “no significant change in buying policy during the 
past month as measured by the extent of forward commitments.” 


The buyers still have doubts about the recovery. 

Before they loosen their grip on the purse strings, buyers told NAPA, they 
want first to see the outcome of the auto labor parley, and how the economy 
weathers the normally slack vacation shutdown period. 

Also, they're keeping a wary eye on Washington and world conflicts. 

Meanwhile, resistance to price hikes is strong. Purchasing executives are 
still driving to cut costs, bolster profit margins. 


Producers of the raw stuff of industry are trying hard to hold the price line— 
especially those with strong competition from imports. 

Yet price tags on a few key items have been edging up for weeks. 

Copper went up last week. Prices head up in cotton, wool tops, hides, 
rubber. 

The threat of short supply and international tensions pushed tin prices to 
unusually high ground in recent weeks—about 10¢ a Ib. higher than at the 
beginning of this year. 

Tin output in the Congo, a major source of supply, is practically nil. 

And Bolivia, another key producer, has had trouble meeting demand for 
some time. 

There’s talk that the U.S. government may release some 4,000 tons of 
tin from the national stockpile—and this is expected to help check prices. 


The resurgence of steel production has not helped steel scrap. 

Scrap prices have declined steadily in the past several weeks, after spiral- 
ing upward earlier in the year. The setback is mostly due to the slowdown 
in export sales. 

Domestic demand has been weak for some time, due to steelmaking proc- 
esses that permit using less scrap in the melt. 


Lumber prices, too, have been wobbly lately. 

The flood of new orders that boosted prices and lumber industry hopes a 
few weeks ago turned out to be mainly restocking. When local demand 
failed to materialize as expected, dealers slowed purchases. 

Wet weather gets some of the blame for the current setback—but the 
slack in homebuilding is the real culprit. 


There is very little encouragement for homebuilders in the latest report 
on unoccupied dwellings. 

Commerce Dept.’s quarterly count of housing vacancies shows a sizable 
gain in rental vacancy rates—from 7.6% to 8% of available units—in the 
first quarter of 1961. 

Credit the high rate of new apartment construction during the last year 
or two for expanding the supply of rental units. 


At the same time, the homeowner vacancy rate clung to the same level as 
the previous nine months—1.2% of supply. 

Larger homes are hardest to sell. Three out of five of the homeowner 
vacancies were single-family dwellings with three or more bedrooms. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 13, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Kennedy’s recovery plan 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


Defense spending to provide push 


Administration’s proposed review of economy is on, and 
odds are it will produce new spending proposals 


But Communist pushes and success of space flight put main 
emphasis on defense and space programs 


Public works plan is ready, but mounting budget deficit 
and military needs may keep it on the shelf 


The spring review of the nation’s 
economy that Pres. Kennedy prom- 
ised is taking shape this week. 
The odds are that the Administra- 
tion will conclude that the U.S. 
needs new measures for stimulating 
speedier recovery. But it also seems 
certain that the President will put 
the emphasis on more military and 
space spending, rather than on pub- 
lic works and welfare measures. 

The President originally promised 
a new look at where the economy 
stood in mid-April, to see whether 
a tax cut, increased welfare spend- 
ing, or other measures would be 
needed to put the country back on 
the road to full employment and 
economic growth. 

Since then, most economic indi- 
cators have turned upward and econ- 
omists agree the recession has bot- 
tomed out. Still, unemployment has 
persisted at a seasonally adjusted 
rate of almost 7%, and the President’s 
economic advisers warn that it’s 
likely to be little better by yearend, 
or even well into 1962. Such an 
ee level the President 
considers both politically and so- 
cially intolerable. 

Package. About three weeks ago 
the Administration began putting 
together a package of “anti-unem- 
ployment” proposals—a term to re- 
place anti-recession in view of the 
rising economy. How big a package 
was never determined, but officials 
were thinking of $1-billion. 

The package emphasized federal 
grants to help local communities 


build public facilities, a stepup in 
existing federal public works pro- 
grams, and measures to help the 
chronically unemployed adapt to 
new jobs. 

Military need. In the meantime, it 
became increasingly evident that the 
U.S. is going to have to spend more 
in the military and space fields. 

Relentless advances by Commu- 
nist guerrillas in Laos—plus ominous 
rumblings in Berlin—point up the 
need for more strength in conven- 
tional warfare. This means armored 
vehicles, small arms, light aircraft, 
tactical missiles, and advanced elec- 
tronic gear for battlefield use. 

The success of Commander Alan 
B. Shepard’s space mission (page 72) 
narrowed the “psychological gap” in 
the space race. It also encouraged 
the Administration to try to narrow 
the gap between Soviet and U.S. 
capabilities in big-thrust rockets and 
speed other space projects on which 
the U.S. has a chance of beating the 
Russians. The President is expected 
to ask as much as $600-million more 
for space—a rise of nearly 50% in the 
non-military space budget. 

Choice. In the face of insistent 
military-space needs, alternative pro- 
posals the President might normally 
prefer for welfare reasons seem to be 
taking a back seat. The Pentagon and 
the National Aeronautics & Space 
Administration are now reviewing 
their needs, and will tell the Presi- 
dent by the end of May what in- 
creases they think are required. 

Then the hard decisions will be 


made both on how much extra fed- 
eral spending is needed to stimulate 
full economic recovery, and how 
much of it must go into defense. 

The President has not yet decided 
whether to make a second “economic 
report” to Congress and a separate 
military request, or whether to com- 
bine both in a single message. 

Boost either way. The President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers agrees 
to either military or public works 
spending as far as countering the re- 
cession is concerned. Either would 
combat unemployment and _ help 
close the “output gap’—the $30- 
billion to $35-billion the CEA figures 
was the unused potential of the econ- 
omy in 1960. The decision, of course, 
will be basically a military one. 

CEA Chmn. Walter W. Heller 
feels that the main thing, economi- 
cally, is to boost aggregate demand. 
For this, military spending is just as 
effective as civilian works. In some 
ways, in fact, money gets into the 
stream faster with increases in mili- 
tary construction and purchases. 

Such specific employment-boost- 
ing measures as job retraining should 
be high on the national agenda, Dr. 
Heller says, but they are really effec- 
tive only in a prosperous economy— 
the retrained workers must have jobs 
to go to. “Unemployment pockets . . . 
will turn out to be manageable after 
all in an environment of full pros- 
perity,” he told the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress. 

Pros and cons. Economically 
rt public works spending 
would have two advantages over 
military spending: Projects could be 
pinpointed into areas of high unem- 
ployment; and a dam or road, once 
finished, is an asset for the future, 
while military spending is one-shot. 

But politically, increased public 
works spending would be highly 
vulnerable in Congress when the 
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CEA Chmn. Heller agrees either defense 
or public works stepup can give boost. 


economy is rising. Military increases 
would be easier to get through. This 
week, for instance, the Senate Armed 
Services Committee unanimously 
overrode both Pres. Kennedy and 
former Pres. Eisenhower to boost 
outlays for more manned, long- 
range bombers by $525-million. 

Military clamor. So Congress 
would be likely in any case to listen 
to military pleas. The Army and Ma- 
rine Corps are clamoring for more 
money for conventional arms and 
equipment that they feel were 
slighted in the Kennedy Administra- 
tion’s first hasty review of defense 
needs. Kennedy increased Eisen- 
hower’s budget for conventional 
arms by only 10%, or $230-million. 

In fact, Kennedy boosted the total 
military budget only $1-billion. The 
Pentagon feels it is time to augment 
this—and is hopeful that Kennedy is 
now ready to abandon his “pitch” 
for a balanced budget. 

The Defense Dept. has already 
exceeded the President’s request for 
a speedup in spending as an anti- 
recession measure. In February, 
Kennedy directed the Pentagon to 
award contracts as fast as possible. 
The speedup called for placing 
$650-million in contracts two to 
three months earlier than planned. 

The department reports that by 
Apr. 7, it had placed $701-million 
in contracts ahead of schedule. An- 
other $159-million will go out by 
June 30. In the April-June quarter, 
a total of about $8.5-billion in con- 
tracts will be placed—$3.5-billion 
more than in the first quarter. 

Space spending. Pres. Kennedy 
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Labor Secy. Goldberg has a plan ready 
for new public works and aid to jobless. 


has not decided how much to add 
to the space budget. But it is ex- 
pected to rise anywhere from $100- 
million to $600-million above the 
$2.4-billion already budgeted for 
both civilian and military space 
projects. 

Huge sums may be pumped into 
space spectaculars in which the U.S. 
still has a chance of being first— 
orbiting a manned space platform 
around the earth (Project Apollo), 
and sending a man around the moon. 
The three-man Apollo vehicle is now 
due for flight testing in 1963. Solid- 
fueled and nuclear-powered rockets 
would also get more money. 

Restrained. The President is some- 
what restrained from proposing a 
big public works program by the 
fact that increased military and 
space spending will enlarge the 
budget deficit, which is already 
going to be bigger than the $2.8- 
billion planned in March. 

The House has passed a highway 
financing bill that will dip into the 
Treasury for $150-million not 
budgeted. And Congress is unlikely 
to pass $800-million in postal rate in- 
creases requested. All this points to a 
deficit of $4-billion to $5-billion. 

In addition, there will already be 
a considerable stimulus to public 
works spending if the Kennedy pro- 
gram now before Congress passes— 
particularly the $2.3-billion school 
construction bill. Bills for sewage 
facilities, housing programs, and col- 
lege construction are moving ahead. 

Program. Nevertheless, a public 
works program has been formulated 
by the Council of Economic. Advis- 





Defense Secy. McNamara is reviewing 
military needs, will get largest increase. 


ers in cooperation with Labor Secy. 
Arthur J. Goldberg, and is ready to 
go if a green light is given. It 
includes: 

# Federal aid to community facil- 
ities, providing up to 45% of the 
cost of projects not now federally 
supported, such as libraries, fire sta- 
tions, water works. Sen. Joseph S. 
Ciark (D-Pa.) has introduced a bill 
along these lines calling for $500- 
million in grants. The White House 
would likely scale down the amount. 

« $75-million in job retraining and 
relocation for the unemployed, and 
a permanent federal system of un- 
employment compensation. Kennedy 
favors such direct aid to the unem- 
ployed, regardless of the military 
review of needs, and it may go to 
Congress next week. 

« Some stepup in existing pro- 


ee on dams, power projects, 
orest work. Numerous Bureau of 
Reclamation projects could be 


speeded up at once if money became 
available. The Administration has 
endorsed two major new projects: 
the $170-million Frying Pan (Ar- 
kansas) project to divert water from 
the Colorado to the Arkansas River, 
and the $45-million Burns Creek 
dam and reservoir on the Snake 
River. 

Sweetening. To give these pro- 
grams more appeal in Congress, 
Kennedy may ask them on a 
standby basis, with the money not to 
be spent unless unemployment re- 
mains at, say, 6% during Angust. 
This might silence those who dispute 
forecasts of continuing high unem- 


ployment. 
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The April 
pickup 
in autos 


Some auto men see a 6-million- 
car Sales year, but the 
statistics are less cheering 


April sales of new cars are finally 
bringing some optimistic words to 
the lips of auto company executives. 
Perhaps because they had to wait 
so long to be cheery, the auto men 
are being more optimistic than the 
statistics seem to warrant. Some ex- 
va new-car sales for the year to 

e fairly close to 6-million, including 
imports. 

atching up. As the chart indi- 
cates, there is a lot of catching up 
to be done. The seasonally adjusted 
annual sales rate, which dragged 
along at around 5.2-million in the 
first quarter, in April was 5.75-mil- 
lion. Ford Motor Co.’s marketing 
research manager, Dr. George H. 
Brown, is forecasting a 6.4-million 
to 6.8-million annual rate in the 
fourth quarter. 

Getting up to that rate in the 
fourth quarter might not be too dif- 
ficult. There are some new models 
coming out that might be as exciting 
as the compacts in the fourth quarter 
of 1959, and it’s unlikely that indus- 
try negotiations for a new labor 
agreement will end in a strike. But 
whether a big last quarter would 
push the year’s sales near 6-million 
is another matter completely. 


1. Up to now: dull 


The industry has to overcome an 
exceptionally dull first quarter. In 
recent years, only the first quarter of 
1958 was worse. Dealers’ retail de- 
liveries, including imported cars, 
came to about 1.3-million. 

Ward’s Automotive Reports fore- 
casts that second-quarter deliveries 
of domestic cars will be about 1.45- 
million. To this, you can add as 
much as 100,000 for imported cars, 
so call the second quarter 1.6-million 
for a 2.9-million-car first half. 

Unusual year? Usually, though, 
the automobile industry sells more 
cars in the first six months than in 
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the last six. That’s because of the 
summer months. So, unless 1961 
turns out differently from most years, 
there will be fewer than 3-million 
new cars sold in the second half. 

Auto executives some months ago 
resigned themselves to the prospect 
that 1961 sales would not measure 
up to the 6.6-million of last year. 
The question now has become: How 
many fewer new cars will be sold? 
Through April, 1961, sales were 20% 
below last year. On that basis, 1961 
sales could fall below 5.5-million. 

But the industry still has optimists. 
Ben D. Mills, a Ford vice-president 
and general manager of the Lincoln- 
Mercury Div., this week said that 
even though the year got off to a 
slow start, it “promises to sustain car 
sales levels at a better-than-6-million 
rate for the rest of the year.” 


Il. Looking ahead: bright? 


There’s one thing going for the 
optimists: The economy is on the 
upswing from a depression. The last 
time that situation occurred, in 1958, 
the automobile industry sold more 
new cars in the second half than in 
the first six months. So, while the fig- 
ures up to now don’t indicate a very 
good year, there could be brighter 
days just ahead. 

Home stretch. Even in as poor a 
year as 1958, the industry sold 1.1- 
million new cars in the third quarter. 
If it could do as well this year, even 
a modest fourth quarter would push 
the year’s sales up to 5.5-million. And 
there are reasons to expect a very 
good fourth quarter. 

For one thing, there’s no ducking 


the fact that auto sales follow the 
general economy—which is now 
picking up steam. For another, 
strong auto sales depend on interest- 
ing products, even if they are only 


one group of cars, or from only one . 


company. 

In 1955—still the best sales year 
the industry ever had—Plymouth 
and Chevrolet had new V-8 engines, 
as well as new styling. In 1957, an- 
other good year, Chrysler cars were 
all new, and that company sold 100,- 
000 more cars than in the year be- 
fore. In 1959, imported car sales in- 
creased by 235,000. And, last year, 
of course, was the year of the Big 
Three compacts. 

New models. At least two of the 
Big Three—Ford and General Mo- 
tors—have interesting new products 
to introduce this fall. Both Ford and 
Mercury will present lines of cars 
that are shorter than their standard- 
size vehicles, but still larger than the 
Falcon and Comet. The Ford cars 
will take the names Fairlane and 
Fairlane 500, which now are used for 
the lowest-price Fords, leaving the 
Galaxie as the one remaining “big” 
Ford. Similarly, the smaller Mercury 
will be named the Meteor, which 
now is used for the lowest-price 
Mercury. 

Chevrolet is bringing out three 
models on a 109.5-in. wheelbase, 
only a little longer than the Corvair. 
However, the cars over-all will be 
larger than the Corvair, with the en- 
gines in front, and at least one model 
will be a luxury sports type to com- 
pete with the Thunderbird. 

The Ford and Chevy new models 
will be the most unusual of the 1962 
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the up side because of large volume. 


Ill. Sales vs. output 


While the manufacturers find 
plenty of room to be optimistic over 
sales, they can’t muster the same 
cheer for production—which, after 
all, is what brings their income. 
Dealers have been selling out of 
inventory for some time and will 
continue to do so. This is going to be 
one of those years when more cars 
are sold than are built. 

Inventory problem. The industry 
went into 1961 with more than 1- 
‘million new cars in dealers’ show- 
rooms. Desperately trying to get 
inventory into balance with sales, the 
motor companies produced fewer 
than 1.2-million cars in the first 
quarter, and expect to turn out 1.5- 
million in the second quarter. The 
low level of production, of course, 
was the reason for the uninspiring 
first-quarter financial reports. 

Unless the industry once again 
intends to turn the calendar year 
with a million cars in stock, it will 
need production no higher than 5.5- 
million cars this year. 

General Motors and Ford would 
be all right on that basis, but that 
would be bad news for Chrysler 
Corp., which needs production of 
around 700,000 cars to break even. 
American Motors should be all right, 
too, but a profit for Studebaker- 
Packard would be a very iffy thing. 

New pacers. So far this year there’s 
been a marked change in which cars 
are moving well and which are lag- 
ging. Chevrolet’s Corvair is ahead 
of last year, thanks to the sporty 
Monza. That alone is reason enough 
for Ford to introduce its bucket-seat 
Falcon Futura, for which it claimed 
22.000 advance orders. 

American Motors Corp.'s Rambler 
is no longer the star of a few years 
ago. Its sales are off around 30%, and 
production even more. Chrysler's 
Dodge Div., which last year showed 
the biggest gain over the previous 
year, is around one-half of its volume 
last year, though it has its own com- 
pact car, the Lancer. Studebaker has 
slipped almost as much. 

There are some surprises. Chrysler 
Div., which refused to have any part 
of the compact craze, is doing a 
little better than last year with a 
big car. Buick is a little ahead of 
last year, probably because of its 
compact Special. Pontiac has bumped 
Rambler out of third place in the 
standings, and its compact Tempest 
is selling better than the Special or 
Oldsmobile’s F-85—the other two 
new GM compact cars. 
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model year, but even those two divi- 
sions are enough to swing sales on 









Treasury Secy. Douglas Dillon kicked off testimony to House Ways & Means as... 









Critics fire opening shots 
at Kennedy’s tax program 


Committee members from both parties bear down hard 
on the proposed capital spending incentive and on the idea 
of currently taxing profits of overseas subsidiaries 


Pres. Kennedy’s tax program for 
this year—which would give $1.7- 
billion a year in investment incen- 
tives to one group of taxpayers and 
raise an equal amount by tougher 
taxes on other groups—began to run 
a three-week gauntlet set up by 
the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee. 

Once Treasury Secy. Douglas 
Dillon had finished fielding critical 
questions, the opposition bombard- 
ment began. Rep. John W. Byrnes 
(R-Wis.), a leading member of the 
committee, blasted the Kennedy 
package in a speech to the House. 
He called the proposed $1.7-billion 
tax credit to stimulate capital spend- 
ing “an unsolicited government 
handout” that is “poorly received 
by the industrial community it is 
supposed to encourage.” 

He said that the tax credit, if 
adopted, might operate to defeat 
reform of depreciation practices and 
simplification of tax rules. In addi- 
tion, he attacked virtually every 


aspect of the proposal to tax current 
earnings of overseas subsidiaries of 
U.S. companies. 

Overseas tax rules. Questioning of 
Dillon bore down heavily on what 
committee members obviously con- 
sidered an about-face in _ policy 
toward U.S. investment overseas. 

Rep. Hale Boggs of Louisiana, 
who for years led the Democratic 
fight for tax incentives to encourage 
U.S. investment abroad, asked if 
the Kennedy proposals might not 
leave U.S. companies at a disad- 
vantage, since their foreign com- 
petitors are free to use tax havens. 

Dillon assured the committee that 
the proposed legislation would not 
violate our tax treaties with other 
countries. He promised to consider 
a memorandum prepared by Colin 
F. Stam, staff director of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation, who is considered the top tax 
specialist for Congress. But he told 
the committee flatly that the Treas- 
urys own lawyers assure him there 
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is no legal cloud over the proposals. 


Drafting of bills. On another 
tack, critics of the Administration 
tax package clearly scored. Dillon 
told the committee that there would 
be no Administration draft of legis- 
lation now; instead, he said, the 
Treasury plans to wait until the 
hearings are over. 

Under questioning by Rep. Byrnes, 
Dillon admitted that the Treasury 
had “preliminary drafts” and agreed 
that legislative language on some 
sections would be submitted as the 
preliminary drafts are finished—al- 
though just how many and how soon 
was left up in the air. Language to 
permit a crackdown on expense ac- 
counts, gifts, and travel might be 
the first to be made public. 

In the opening days of the hear- 
ings, most of the key Kennedy pro- 
posals were raked over, including 
the recommended end of the divi- 
dend exclusion and credit, expense- 
account tightening, current taxation 
of overseas earnings, the tax credit, 
taxation of cooperatives, and assign- 
ment of account numbers to tax- 
payers. 

But the broadest interest was 
clearly in the tax credit and the 
overseas earnings proposals. Each 
rates five days on the committee's 
schedule. 

Tax schedule. Clearly, Kennedy’s 
tax credit for plant and equipment is 
posing problems for businessmen 
and entire industries. 

Committee member Burr P. Har- 
rison (D-Va.) said he was impressed 
by “the number of industrialists that 
come to me and say they don’t want 
it.” He said a number of executives, 
when asked whether they would 
rather have Kennedy’s tax credit or 
nothing, said they'd prefer nothing. 

That question goes to the heart of 
the problem facing industry tax strat- 
egists. If industry turns down Ken- 
nedy’s tax incentive, the tax experts 
must consider, would this kill their 
chances of getting what most would 
really like—({1) a tax cut and (2) 
more freedom in fixing the tax life 
of capital equipment and in taking 
depreciation allowances? 

Dillon has indicated that Treasury 
recommendations on depreciation 
reform will be part of the Admini- 
stration’s big tax-overhaul package 
next year and won't be affected by 
the tax credit, which is considered 
as something completely separate. 

Dillon has also said that next 
year’s tax reform bill will provide 
tax cuts in individual tax rates— 
accompanied by the closing of loop- 
holes and the application of regular 
income tax rates to many kinds of 
income that now get special treat- 
ment. 
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Price-fixing probe 
gets real ammunition 


Records kept by I-T-E sales manager probably 
gave the government enough data to nail down its case 
against price fixing and market rigging 


by electrical equipment makers 


For weeks now, Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(D-Tenn.) and other members of 
the Senate Antitrust & Monoply Sub- 
committee have been trying to get a 
picture of the behavior of price Beers 
in their natural habitat. Up until 
now, they've had little success be- 
yond scanty details about how meet- 
ings between competitors in the 
industry actually worked. 

This week, the senators had more 
luck. They listened to an executive 
of I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., who 
had amassed a catalog-sized stack of 
data about his meetings with com- 
petition, testify that he assumed the 
Justice Dept. now has his records. 
Those hearing the testimony guessed 
that this meticulous record keeper, 
Nye Spencer, probably provided am- 
munition for the government to nail 
down its cases against price fixing 
and market allocation in the industry. 

“I think you performed a good 
public service in keeping your rec- 
ords,” Kefauver told Spencer, who is 
now manager of utility marketing 
for I-T-E, but formerly was switch- 
gear sales manager. 

Ground rules. It was the switch- 
gear producers who devised the 
complex phase-of-the-moon formula 
for rotating sealed bid business 
among themselves, and Spencer said 
his records were “tools of the trade” 
to keep track of prices by other 
manufacturers and similar data. He 
said he was not an “official recording 
secretary” for the meetings, although 
he said one participant was an “au- 
ditor and bookkeeper of séaled bids” 
and another kept track of the “phase- 
of-the-moon sheets.” 

After it appeared that some par- 
ticipants in the meetings tended to 
be careless, Spencer said, an informal 
set of ground rules evolved. Gen- 
erally, he said, these called for com- 

any executives attending them to 
= “discreet and not too obvious.” 
But Spencer said he also “minimized” 
telephone calls; used plain envelopes 
for correspondence; avoided being 


seen talking with his competitors; 
signed into hotels using his own 
name but not his employer’s; and 
made sure there was no waste paper 
left around the meeting place. 
Spencer was not named in any 
of the government’s twenty indict- 
ments against the industry. Presum- 
ably he was granted immunity for 
testimony to a federal grand jury. 
Westinghouse defense. In other 
testimony before the subcommittee, 
a pattern of knowledge about the 
alleged conspiracies in Westing- 
house Electric Corp. arose that was 
markedly similar to the pattern that 
previous testimony developed at 
General Electric Co.: active partici- 
pation by some operating executives 
in meetings with competition, but no 
information or hints about the ses- 
sions at the company’s top levels. 
Several Westinghouse vice-presi- 
dents have denied knowledge of the 
conspiracies. John K. Hodnette, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, and _ L.B. 
McCully, recently retired as vice- 
president of the company’s East 
Pittsburgh Div., both disclaimed 
taking part in illegal meetings. 
Another Westinghouse vice-presi- 
dent, J.H. Chiles, Jr.. who was 
fined and sentenced to jail in the 
cases, said he first started attending 
meetings with competition when he 
was named manager of the trans- 
former division in 1956. And a fourth, 
W.C. Rowland, vice-president of 
the steam division in Lester, Pa., in- 
sisted he knew of no illegal meetings 
until the cases startcd to break in 
1959. Rowland was indicted by the 
government and was fined. 
Hodnette repeatedly asserted his 
ignorance about price-fixing or mar- 
ket-rigging deals. His only contact 
with competitors was “social chit- 
chat” at trade association meetings. 
Next week the subcommittee will 
hear the industry's two top execu- 
tives: Mark W. Cresap, Jr., president 
of Westinghouse, and Ralph J. Cor- 
diner, GE chairman. 
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Trade fair ladies include Mrs. Selma M. 
Shaikh, wife of a Pakistani vice-consul. 


» 


Nigerian girl shows visitors samples of 
woods, art objects, and canned foods. 


Thailand’s exhibit features cutlery, em- 
broidered shawls, and jewelry. 


. 


French mademoiselle preens before a 
display of candies, truffles, and snails. 
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Hint of import 
curb stirs fair 


Sales hopes of foreign exhibitors at New York’s World 
Trade Fair are dampened by Pres. Kennedy’s 
proposal of voluntary quotas to regulate sales of textiles 


As the 3,000 exhibitors at the U.S. 
World Trade Fair in New York’s 
Coliseum (pictures) closed their 10- 
day show this weekend, they were 
hoping to increase their sales to the 
U.S. market, as in the past. But this 
year, there were hints of something 
new—an uneasiness over increasing 
signs of U.S. restrictions on imports. 

The latest indication of \ protec- 
tionist pressure is the seven-point 
program that Pres. Kennedy recom- 
mended for the textile industry last 
week. The President proposed an 
international conference to eliminate 
the peaks and valleys in the free 
world’s textile distribution. The U.S. 
will attempt to persuade the indus- 
trialized countries to establish a vol- 
untary quota system that would reg- 
ulate the purchase of textiles. Under 
such a plan, Western European 
nations would absorb more textiles 
than they do now from developing 
nations, thus relieving some of the 
burden on the U.S. 

Portent. At the World Trade Fair, 
the President’s plan was received as 
an ill omen. Importers of textiles and 
allied products, although not dis- 
mayed, were not pleased. Said a 
spokesman for Pakistan: “We're un- 
happy because we've just gotten our 
textile industry started and it’s be- 
coming an important foreign ex- 
change earner. We need these earn- 
ings to help with our economic 
development plans.” 

A few importers were brusque 
about it. A salesman for topcoats 
made in Munich brushed away a 
reporter's inquiry with the remark: 
“I don’t know nothing.” A Chinese 
selling shirts from Hong Kong said: 
“Sorry, but we won't talk about that.” 

Although the textile and clothing 
importers are most immediately in- 
volved, the uneasiness showed u 
elsewhere. A Fiat dealer dienbaved 
a sign contending that imports are 
good for the U.S. economy, provid- 
ing jobs for Americans. The sign 
struck at the familiar U.S. argument 


that imports deprive Americans of 
employment. 

Quotas are last resort. Adminis- 
tration spokesmen maintain that the 
President’s suggestion is intended to 
ward off protectionist moves by this 
country. Kennedy has shunned, for 
now, the imposition of import quotas, 
long sought by the textile industry. 
White House aides say that such 
quotas would be the President’s last 
choice, that he thinks they would 
complicate the possibilities of get- 
ting international cooperation to 
solve other trade problems. 

It’s evident, however, that should 
an international effort fail, the do- 
mestic pressure on the President will 
grow. Kennedy invited the textile 
industry to take its case for relief to 
the Office of Civil & Defense Mo- 
bilization, which it promptly did. 
OCDM will study the appeal on the 
grounds that a prosperous textile 
industry is vital to national security. 

The U.S. industry provides 93% 
of the U.S. textile market. Only 
7% is imported, but textile interests 
argue that this percentage is sufli- 
cient to hurt the domestic industry. 
They have made their voices and 
votes heard in Congress, with pow- 
erful representation from New Eng- 
land and the South. Kennedy, for 
domestic political reasons, has had 
to listen. But several influential con- 
gressmen are strongly opposed to 
quotas and are not sure that the 
President’s approach is correct. 


The Administration says that the | 
President’s invitation is not an order ~ 
to OCDM to set up quotas. But the © 
study will give trade officials enough © 
time to test the international ap- — 


proach and provide the President 
with information for further deci- 
sions on textiles, in case there is not 
a voluntary agreement. And it’s cer- 
tain that it will be difficult to get all 
textile-buying and _ textile-producing 
nations to agree. West Germany is 
likely to resist a larger share of textile 
imports. Hong Kong, a fast-expand- 
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Iranian court, with its lavish carpets and intricate ornaments, 
caviar and other exotic dainties, lacks only a Scheherazade. 
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Common Market pavilion displays French wines, Belgian 
linens, and other specialties of six-nation combine. 
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Israeli fashion show draws bathing suit buyers, fatherly 
businessmen, and envious secretaries on their lunch hour. 





Fiat sign is designed to alleviate American fears that imports 
may result in fewer jobs for U.S. workers. 
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ing producer of textiles, has refused 
to go along in the past. 

Big turnout. Despite these fore- 
bodings about U.S. protectionism, 
the trade fair went on its merry way. 
At midweek, officials predicted a 
turnout greater even than last year’s 
attendance of 392,000 visitors and 
169,000 buyers. The largest trade fair 
in the Western Hemisphere, it fea- 
tures products—ranging from abra- 
sives to yarns—from 60 nations. 

Two nations, Iran and Nigeria, 
erected pavilions for the first time. 
The Iranian exhibit was the fair’s 
most lavish. The plush carpets, dis- 
plays of caviar and other delicacies, 
swords strewn about, and samples 
of ornate handicrafts achieved an 
Arabian Nights’ effect. 

The Nigerian display was more 
modest but drew enthusiastic re- 
sponse from buyers and the public. 
A Nigerian spokesman noted that 
the supply of general literature about 
his country, which was supposed to 
last the 10 days, was cleaned out 
the first day by Americans interested 
in Africa. The Nigerians wrote up 
several orders for wood, which is 
used in making furniture here. They 
also offered cigars to anyone who 
cared to try them, explaining, “If you 
people stop buying tobacco from 
Cuba, maybe you might like ours.” 

Israel had perhaps the most ex- 
tensive set of displays. Besides a na- 
tional pavilion, it had individual 
exhibits scattered throughout the 
fair, highlighted by a well-attended 
fashion show of bathing suits. 

Greece returned to the fair this 
year, after a two-year absence. It 
hoped to lure the tourist trade, as 
did several other national exhibits. 
The Greek Trade Ministry’s particu- 
lar target is Americans of Greek 
descent. The ministry says that the 
influx of Greek-Americans traveling 
to the home of their fathers has gone 
up 50% after each Greek participa- 
tion in a U.S. trade fair. 

The European Economic Com- 
munity nations demonstrated their 
progress toward economic unity with 
a Common Market pavilion, in which 
each country had a section. 

And to this mecca of capitalistic 
salesmanship came two nations from 
the Communist bloc—Poland and 
Rumania. Yugoslavia also had prod- 
ucts displayed. 

Commerce promotion. The trade 
fair was more than a one-way street. 
The U.S. Commerce Dept., which 
is conducting an export drive (page 
63), had an exhibit that included 
products such as textile machinery, 
clothing, paint, processed foods, and 
earthmoving equipment. Several 
U.S. business associations also had 
displays. 
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Britain on brink 
é s e a $ 
of ‘joining’ Europe 
Britain may finally throw in its lot with the Continent by 
becoming a member of the European Economic Community 


The move would involve changes in its trading relations with the 
European Free Trade Assn. and the Commonwealth 


The big “‘if’’ hinges on de Gaulle and what kind of a deal 
Macmillan can make with him after Kennedy’s visit to Paris 


European businessmen and govern- 
ment officials are agog this week 
over the possibility that Britain soon 
will be negotiating its way into the 
European Economic Community and 
cutting loose from its exclusive trad- 
ing ties with the European Free 
Trade Assn. and the Commonwealth. 

In London, Paris, and Bonn, there 
no longer seems to be any doubt 
about one thing. After trying vari- 
ous ways of coping with the eco- 
nomic and political competition of 
EEC, the Macmillan government has 
arrived at the one Firect answer— 
join it. 

Macmillan is committed. Appar- 
ently, no hard and fast Cabinet de- 
cision has been made in London as 
yet. But Prime Minister Macmillan 
has become personally committed to 
taking the plunge—on condition that 
Pres. de Gaulle not only agrees to 
accept British membership in EEC 
but to cooperate in solving the prob- 
lems Britain would face with the 
Commonwealth, EFTA, and its own 
agriculture. 

If de Gaulle will meet these con- 
ditions, Macmillan undoubtedly can 
carry his Cabinet with him, even 
though Britain will have to accept 
the Treaty of Rome—with all its 
economic and political implications 
—as the basis Ts negotiation. Until 
this year, Britain has refused to con- 
sider such a commitment. 

No definite British move will 
come before Pres. Kennedy’s talks 
with de Gaulle late this month. 
Macmillan hopes the President will 
convince de Gaulle to meet Britain 
half way. If the French response is 
favorable, and is not delayed by de 
Gaulle’s troubles in Algeria, a 
British bid to open negotiations 
could come some time in June or 


July, or it might be postponed until 
fall. 

These formal negotiations could 
well take a year, though a lot of 
ground already has been cleared by 
informal discussion between Britain 
and the individual members of 
EEC. At an early stage EEC’s ex- 
ecutive body in Brussels, the Com- 
mission, undoubtedly would take 
over the official negotiating job for 
the Six. 

Historic decision. With Britain 
on the brink of this historic decision, 
there’s great excitement among 
Europeans who have struggled ever 
since World War II to build a 
United Western Europe that in- 
cluded the British. These Europeans 
can't quite believe that Britain 
finally may throw in its lot with the 
Continent. But if this happens, these 
people say, Britain will be eager to 
prove that its move was a wise one 
and its membership will give the 
ge agg movement a new lease on 
life. 

Impact on U. S. For the U.S., this 
development would have important 
implications. With tariffs declinin 
to zero between West Germany an 
Britain, many U.S. exporters would 
be hard pressed in these markets— 
the two largest we have in Europe. 
On the other hand, total demand 
in the new common market of 250- 
million people should rise rapidly, 
increasing over-all market potential. 

Washington also counts on an en- 
larged EEC adding enough to the 
strength of Western Europe so that 
it could contribute far more to the 
growth of the underdeveloped na- 
tions and to the West’s military de- 
fenses against the growing threat 
from the Communist bloc. Some U.S. 
officials feel that if Britain joins EEC, 
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Today Europe is divided 
into these two trade blocs 


Economic 
Community 


Free Trade 
Association 


BRITAIN 


SWEDEN 
NORWAY 
DENMARK 
SWITZERLAND 





go 


© Business Week 


U.S. 
to move toward an Atlantic Eco- 
nomic Community. 


pressure will mount on the 


Britain’s choice. Britain has 
reached its present position only 
with great reluctance. Since 1957, 
when the Treaty of Rome was mak- 
ing its ratification rounds of the six 
European capitals involved, London 
has been searching for a way to 
meet the economic challenge of EEC 
without getting entangled in_ its 
political aims. 

London’s initial response was to 
propose a Europe-wide Free Trade 
Area. This scheme was vetoed by 
France late in 1958. Then it evolved 
into the British-led EFTA group, 
which divided Europe into two 
trading blocs. For some time after 
that, London tried to use EFTA as 
a negotiating weapon to achieve a 
compromise between the two blocs 
—a halfway British association with 
EEC in which London would join 
some of its institutions and agree 
to certain common tariffs, while 
maintaining membership in EFTA. 

When even this didn’t work, de- 
spite considerable German support, 
London found itself face to face with 
the alternative it had never been 
willing to consider seriously—that 
of joining EEC. Denmark and Nor- 
way, meanwhile, had come to the 
same position. While the other mem- 
bers of EFTA probably won't follow 
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if Britain and France can agree, 
there soon will be one 


Enlarged 
Economic 
Community 







suit, they can be expected to bid for 
a special status as trading associates 
of a nine-nation EEC. 

Domestic pressures. It’s not easy 
to sort out the various domestic pres- 
sures that have brought the Mac- 
millan government around to its 
present position. But at least three 
are ph identifiable: 

« British industry has been push- 
ing for a decision on the ground 
that so long as Europe remains 
divided it is impossible for business 
to make long-range plans for invest- 
ment and trade. 

" Most of Britain’s top economic 
officials have come to feel that the 
British economy needs to be sub- 
jected to the competition of the EEC 
nations. As things stand, Britain faces 
the risk of relative economic stagna- 
tion—which in time could be fatal in 
the increasingly competitive world 
market. 

* Macmillan and his foreign policy 
advisers are seriously worried about 
the ability of Europe—especially a 
divided Europe—to meet the in- 
creasing threat of Communism. They 
share with top French officials some 
fears about West Germany’s ability 
to resist the mixture of military pres- 
sure and trade blandishments that 
Moscow is presenting to Bonn. 

Opposition. There still are some 
important differences within the 
British Cabinet. Reginald Maudling, 





SWEDEN : 
SWITZERLAND 
‘AUSTRIA 


FINLAND 


Plus 
Associates 


- 






president of the Board of Trade and 
architect of the abortive Free Trade 
Area scheme, apparently thinks that 
EEC has so many serious problems 
of its own that Britain could strike 
a better bargain if it waited. 

Macmillan also faces opposition 
within the Tory Party and from the 
general public, especially from those 
who dread the thought of loosening 
Commonwealth ties. However, it’s 
known that Britain’s leading news- 
paper publisher, Cecil King, is ready 
to use his mass-circulation dailies in 
full support of a British move to join 
EEC if Macmillan can strike a deal 
with de Gaulle. 

However, de Gaulle has long held 
the view that “the Anglo-Saxons” 
the U.S. and Britain—must be kept 
out of Europe until a confederated 
Europe, led by France, can speak up 
to them as a full nuclear power, and 
their equal. 

The big issues. Even assuming de 
Gaulle is ready to have Britain in, 
it’s likely that Paris will insist that 
Britain first accept the Treaty of 
Rome, then negotiate the problems 
that must be faced with respect to 
the Commonwealth, EFTA, and 
British agriculture. 

London seems determined, though, 
to get general agreement from the 
EEC nations on these three issues be- 
fore it makes an official commitment 
to join EEC. And for the moment, 
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it's hard to see how this jockeying 
will come out. 

Actually, French officials are wor- 
ried that Britain will first join in prin- 
ciple, then demand a substantial pro- 
tocol tacked on to the Rome Treaty, 
which other EEC members—notably 


the Dutch and Germans—will be 
willing to grant. 
Here are what British officials 


regard as “the three issues” that must 
be settled before Macmillan will 
make his final commitment: 

# Trading privileges for Common- 
wealth nations in EEC that are as 
favorable as those promised in the 
Rome Treaty to the overseas terri- 
tories of France, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. London has offered to 
- give up the preferences British goods 
enjoy in Commonwealth markets, 
but still wants to maintain free entry 
into the British market for products 
such as New Zealand butter. 

« Special trading arrangements 
for the members of EFTA that can’t 
join EEC, which probably means 
Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, Por- 
tugal, and Finland. The British and 
Germans already feel satisfied that 
they have worked out satisfactory 
plans to take care of this problem. 

« A special dispensation for British 
agriculture so that Britain has time 
to shift its system of agricultural pro- 
tection (support payments to farm- 
ers) over to the EEC system, which 
is based on levies that have to be 
paid by the consumer. There’s a prec- 
edent within the Six’s own develop- 
ment for such a delayed adjustment 
—the provision made to give Bel- 
gium’s coal industry time to adjust to 
competition from France and West 
Germany. 

Overlapping problems. The Brit- 
ish desire for some advance assur- 
ances of cooperation on the three big 
problems posed for them in joining 
EEC is explained by the nature of 
these problems. 

Commonwealth countries would 
be willing to accept some curtail- 
ment of their preferences in the Brit- 
ish market if they were assured of 
increased access to the wider EEC 
market. 

The Commonwealth problem over- 
laps with the problem of agricultural 
policy. Britain probably could go 
along with the emerging Continental 
system. But the British government 
would like to have some idea of how 
high the eventual agricultural price 
level is likely to be. This, in turn, will 
affect the level of demand for agri- 
cultural products from the Common- 
wealth. 

London also considers that it has 
a serious commitment to all the 
EFTA countries to continue recipro- 
cal liberalization of tariffs. 
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Negotiator Arthur H. Dean goes to 
Geneva for final effort to get Soviet 
agreement. 








AEC Chmn. Glenn T. Seaborg faces ris- 


ing demands for resumption of atomic 


testing. 


What comes next 
if atom talks fail 


With breakdown of Geneva test ban talks likely, 
both military men and scientists urge new series of tests 
as necessary to advance science and safeguard U. S. 


Arthur H. Dean, U.S. negotiator at 
the current session of the Geneva 
nuclear test ban talks, slipped quietly 
out of Washington last weekend and 
headed back to Switzerland. 

He was carrying orders from Pres. 
Kennedy to make a last-ditch effort 
to find some basis of agreement with 
the Soviet Union—and if he found 
agreement completely impossible, to 
develop some way of putting the 
onus For the breakdown on the 
Soviet refusal to negotiate seriously. 

A growing number of people now 
believe that Moscow’s insistence on 
having a built-in inspection veto will 
soon bring the talks to a total break- 
down. If that happens, there will be 
tremendous pressure on Pres. Ken- 
nedy to resume U.S. atomic ripe 4 
The pressure will come not only 
from military leaders who would 
like a chance to test out new and 
“cleaner” atomic weapons, but from 
scientists who want to learn more 
about nuclear explosions and detec- 
tion devices. The combined pres- 
sure could be virtually irresistible. 


Silence. In such a situauon, Dean 
was understandably anxious to avoid 
talking about the Geneva negotia- 
tions before his departure. Silence 
in the face of a rising swell of dis- 
content over what looks like another 
futile session has also been the policy 
of Chmn. Glenn T. Seaborg of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Seaborg’s intent in recent months 
has obviously been to keep on 
pressing for more funds for develop- 
ment of advanced atomic power 
plants, and to avoid as far as possible 
any statement of position on resump- 
tion of bomb testing. 

Fears. Some of his closest scientific 
colleagues, however, feel no such 
restraint. They are beginning to 
voice openly the fear that persistent 
rumors of secret Soviet bomb test- 
ing may be based on fact. If so, the 
four- to five-year lead in nuclear 
technology that the U.S. had at the 
time of the first Soviet A-bomb in 
1949 may have disappeared. 

There is general agreement that at 
the start of the current test mora- 
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Army and Air Force want to test ICBM 
defenses using “clean” atom bombs... 


Story on page 42 


torium in October, 1958, the Soviets 
had already shaved two years off 
the U.S. lead. 

Defeated Presidential candidate 
Richard M. Nixon voiced concern 
about this just this week. “It would 
be less than prudent,” he said, “to 
assume that the Soviet Union has 
‘not been testing . . . secretly . . . since 
the U.S. voluntarily put a mora- 
torium on its own bomb testing.” 

Reasonable time. The general as- 
sumption all along has been that if 
the Russians refused to agree on an 
adequately inspected ban on mili- 
tary nuclear testing within a reason- 
able time, the U.S. would be forced 
to resume its own testing. 

Most government officials have 
privately assumed that “a reasonable 
waiting time” would probably run 
out late this year. But the word 
among scientists this week is that— 
without some basis for belief in a real 
Soviet willingness to negotiate—the 
U.S. may have to resume testing 
much sooner, perhaps by Sept. 1. 

The reason for the new deadline, 
scientists say, is that a strong case 
has been made to Pres. Kennedy 
and his advisers for the immediate 
need for a completely new series of 
nuclear tests. These are presumed 
to be military tests tied in closely 
with U.S. defense. 

Hard decision. As Kennedy ap- 
proaches the time for decision, how- 
ever, it's obvious that he is finding 
it hard to make. There are a number 
of logical scientific as well as mili- 
tary reasons for resumption of test- 
ing. But Khrushchev inevitably 
would reap a rich propaganda har- 
vest from a U.S. resumption. 





|. What would we test? 


Scientists close to the AEC say 
that designs are all ready for putting 
together a new set of test bombs, if 
and when the order to resume test- 
ing comes. The actual job of getting 
the bombs ready would take, at 
most, a week or two. Sites for testing 
are already staked out underground. 

There is general agreement on 
what kind of tests various groups 
would ask for, and the reasons they 
would give for the need of these 
tests. 

In the area of pure science, atomic 
experts would undoubtedly claim 
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they still don’t know enough about 
what happens in a nuclear explo- 
sion. They have acquired a body of 
evidence on what happens to a build- 
ing or an animal close to a nuclear 
blast. But they don’t know, from a 
scientifict standpoint, precisely what 
kind of a blast pattern is set up and 
why. 

More knowledge in the field of 
seismology is badly needed, too, for 
developing more reliable bomb de- 
tection devices. 

In applied science, there is the 
question of the neutron bomb. Scien- 
tists maintain that such a bomb can, 
theoretically, be produced by tailor- 
ing the fusion reaction to produce a 
stream of neutrons instead of heat 
and blast. There may be important 
scientific need for the U.S. to de- 
velop such a bomb. A neutron blast, 
scientists say, would act as a sort of 
“death ray,’ destroying all human 
life in its immediate vicinity, but 
doing relatively little damage to 
buildings or plants. 

There is no proof for this yet. But 
many scientists say there is as much 
theoretical reasoning behind it as 
there was that a hydrogen bomb 
could be built six months before one 
was actually constructed. If U.S. 
scientists think they can build one, 
so undoubtedly do Soviet scientists. 
No one can have firm proof such a 
weapon hasn't been built, the rea- 
soning goes, until scientists deter- 
mine, one way or the other, whether 
it’s possible. That means testing. 


il. Military and industrial 


In the area of weapon refinements, 
some atomic experts have been com- 
fiaining ever since the U.S. mora- 
torium order that its timing was a 
tremendous setback to U.S. scien- 
tists. With even a month’s delay, 
some claim, the U.S. would have 
been successful in developing a 
“clean” bomb—one that would cause 
negligible radioactive fallout. Clean 
bombs would increase the atom’s 
potential for defense, as well as in 
tactical and strategic weapons. 

The military’s stable of atomic 
weapons now ranges from tactical 
weapons with yields of one kiloton 
up to multi-megaton H-bombs. But 
development people in the Defense 
Dept. want still smaller size, less 





complexity, and greater yield ca- 
pacity. One defense official says: 
“Nearly every test we ran brought 
out something unexpected and dif- 
ferent. We don’t like to be in a state 
of stagnation or to freeze our de- 
signs while the Russians may be 
improving theirs.” 

Another expert calls current U.S. 
small tactical weapons “too extrav- 
agant in the materials they use.” 
Since the fissionable material in a 
thermonuclear bomb is what makes 
it so costly, it follows that a clean 
bomb would be much cheaper. Con- 
tinuing to freeze the design of atomic 
ele ag is to court disaster, says 
another expert; it permits the Rus- 
sians too much time advantage and 
could upset the “balance of terror.” 

In anti-missile defense, the Army 
and Air Force want to prove out 
ideas for defense against ICBMs, 
using experimental atom bomb con- 
figurations. 

It’s fairly clear, many say, that the 
U.S. will not soon be able to come 
up with an anti-ICBM defense that 
can destroy the ICBM or throw it off 
course while still over enemy terri- 
tory. Chemical-fueled rockets are 
simply not fast enough using con- 
ventional explosivé warheads. Other 
suggestions—destruction by mag- 
netic or heat waves—are not far 
enough along. That leaves the small, 
clean atomic bomb as the best bet 
for defense against its destructive 
big brother. But to prove their ideas 
out, scientists will have to test ex- 
perimental nuclear warheads in 
contact tests with oncoming missile 
targets. 

In commercial applications, in- 
dustry has lost none of its interest 
in the atomic tests, lumped together 
as Project Plowshare, that were cut 
off by the moratorium. The oil in- 
dustry, with most at stake econom- 
ically if underground nuclear blasts 
proved out, has been quietly con- 
sidering what its next move should 
be if testing resumes. Before the ban, 
one oil company had asked Canada 
for permission to try an underground 
test firing in the Athabaskan oil 
sands. 

Petroleum engineers have no doubt 
that underground testing in both tar 
sands and shale should be restarted 
as soon as possible. In some depleted 
oil fields, heat from a single under- 
ground nuclear blast might be 
enough to release hundreds of thou- 
sands of barrels of usable fuel oil. 

The mining industry also has 
much to learn from renewed testing. 
And the power industry still wants 
to know more about the economic 
feasibility of tapping power from a 
small, controlle sie A abate bomb 
blast. 
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When this handsome Humble Oil office building in Houston, 
Texas, is finished in 1962, it will be the tallest building 
west of the Mississippi River. All 44 floors will be served 
by galvanized steel ductwork. That’s 700 tons of skin-tight 
zinc-coated steel—a combination of tough durability and 
excellent corrosion protection with the broadest economy 
east or west of the Mississippi River. Galvanized steel’s 
economy starts with fabrication, continues with erection 
and installation and is perpetuated in what little mainte- 
nance is required after that. 


MIDWEST STEEL 
Portage, Indiana 








Complete ductwork system of new Humble Oil Building is... 


divisions of 
NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


GUARDED BY GALVANIZED STEEL 


WEIRKOTE® IN PARTICULAR!—That’s the choice of 
Mr. Harold W. Looney, owner of Looney’s of Texas, Inc., 
sheet metal contractor, for all 700 tons of ductwork in 
this new building. To the inherent strength of steel—to its 
economy, versatility and advantageously low expansion/ 
contraction rate —Weirkote adds flawless fabrication and 
long-lasting corrosion protection. Chip-free, crack-free, 
peel-free Weirkote is manufactured by two National Steel 
divisions, Weirton Steel and Midwest Steel. Write Weirton 
Steel Company, Weirton, West Virginia, for further details. 
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In business 


W. R. Grace catalyst joins race 
for California’s anti-smog muffler 


There’s a new entry—at least the 20th—in the race to 
develop an anti-smog automobile muffler that will 
satisfy California’s rigid laws on air pollution. 

This week, stockholders of W. R. Grace & Co. heard 
Pres. J. Peter Grace announce that the company’s 
Davison Chemical Div. has developed a catalyst that 
“greatly reduces the percentage of smog-causing hydro- 
carbons in automobile exhaust when substituted for a 
‘ standard car muffler.” A prototype built by Los Angeles’ 
Norris-Thermador Corp. has been successfully road 
tested for more than 25,000 miles. 

Air pollution experts believe that Davison—a top 
producer of catalysts—would not have announced the 
development now had it not been sure the catalyst 
met all previously announced California requirements. 

Among other things, the law says that within a year 
after the first two anti-smog devices have been approved 
by the state, one or the other must be installed on all 
new cars sold there. With other states ready to follow 
California’s example if the devices pan out, a large 
market is in sight for both mufflers and catalysts. 





IBM takes on two allies to tailor 
industrial automation systems 


International Business Machines this week moved to 
strengthen further its position in the field of industrial 
automation systems, when it signed an “agreement of 
mutual support” with Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. and 
Consolidated Systems Corp. CSC is a joint subsidiary of 
Allis-Chalmers and Bell & Howell's Consolidated 
Electrodynamics Corp. 

The three companies agree to work in concert when- 
ever it is to the interest of the customer to have a 
coordinated effort in designing and installing a fully 
automated industrial system. 

Allis-Chalmers would supply the basic manufacturing 
machinery, CSC the instrumentation and system design, 
and IBM the data processing equipment. 


Kelley quits Chrysler, leaving Colbert 
as last link to the founder’s era 


The next to the last link between the Chrysler Corp. of 
today and the era of founder Walter P. Chrysler was 
broken this spring when Nicholas Kelley, Jr., a vice- 
president, resigned without fanfare to enter the banking 
business. His father was Walter Chrysler’s legal counsel 
and one of the small group of men who brought the 
corporation to greatness. Now only Chmn. and Pres. 
L. L. Colbert has direct ties to the earlier era. 

The younger Kelley and Colbert, both lawyers, came 
to Chrysler in 1935 and were close friends. In the mid- 
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1950s, Kelley was active in efforts to install systematic 
management at Chrysler. He became head of Chrysler 
Export Corp., and in 1956 became a vice-president of 
the parent company. 

In 1958, the rise of Lynn A. Townsend to corporate 
power left Kelley with an empty title. In March, he 
resigned, with Colbert advising him to accept a job 
offered by Detroit’s City National Bank. 


Investigators find truck-borne missiles 
too tall for many new overpasses 


Will the $41-billion interstate highway system, designed 
for a key role in national defense, actually prove a 
bottleneck for moving of truck-borne missiles? A House 
investigating subcommittee says it may be just that. 

The trouble lies in vertical clearance. More than 
2,000 overpasses built between 1956 and 1960 have only 
14-ft. clearance. Since then, 16-ft. clearance has been 
provided. But the subcommittee’s Democratic majority 
says that even the 16-ft. level may not be adequate for 
present and future missiles. 

In any case, it would cost an estimated $121-million 
to increase all existing 14-ft. clearances to 16 ft.— 
which is done by lowering the roadbeds. However, in 
many cases it is possible to use bypass routes or clover- 
leaf overpasses. 


Pennsy’s Symes says New York Central 
fights any merger it isn’t in 


Stockholders at railroad meetings got an earful of the 
latest pullings and haulings in the involved field of pro- 
posed mergers this week. 

James M. Symes, chairman of the Pennsylvania RR, 
accused the New York Central of trying to block or 
delay mergers in which it is not included. The Central 
had asked the Interstate Commerce Commission that it 
be included in the proposed merger of the Norfolk & 
Western Ry. (32% owned by the Pennsy), the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis RR, and the Wabash RR (86% 
owned by the Pennsy). If it isn’t included, it is almost 
certain to fight the amalgamation. 

In Chicago, Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR, told an 
angry stockholder that the Milwaukee was still talking 
mergers with “quite a few other railroads.” Merger pro- 
posals between the Milwaukee and the Chicago & 
North Western Ry. broke down when a proxy fight was 
threatened over the terms (BW—Mar.4,61,p28). Another 
proposed merger between the Milwaukee and the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific RR also came to naught. 
Rock Island chairman J. D. Farrington told his stock- 
holders this week that possible savings made a “very 
pretty picture” but that “we were assured we would be 
involved in four or five years of litigation if we went 
through with the merger.” 
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Hope rises for a 
real tax cut 
next year 


Dillon supplies 
shot in the arm 


Coming events 
can block a cut 


Dillon’s timing 
may get votes 


Washington outlook Bi! 


May 13, 1961 


A personal income tax cut—a general slash including the top brackets— 
is a rising possibility for next year. 

A real reduction is being considered—one that will leave taxpayers with 
more money in their pockets. 

If any change is made, it’s not likely to be another give-with-one-hand- 
and-take-with-the-other act such as Congress is considering for this year 
(page 36). 

The purpose would be to stimulate the economy. 

This requires putting more money in the hands of two groups: consumers 
and high-risk investors, who are found in the upper brackets. 

= top bracket, for example, might be slashed from the present 91% 
to 65%. 

Smaller cuts would be made in the middle and low brackets, where most 
of the loss to the Treasury would occur. 


A cut of this kind has long been urged as one means of speeding the rate 
of economic growth. 

But until last week, when Treasury Secy. Douglas Dillon raised the pos- 
sibility in testimony before the House Ways & Means Committee, it wasn’t 
getting much encouragement. 

Dillon made no promises. 

He said he “hoped” to have a proposal next year for cutting rates. 

Dillon referred to the theory that present rates produce Treasury sur- 
pluses too early in a recovery period, thus slowing down business before 
full employment is reached. 

One of the plans being considered is along the lines of the Baker-Herlong 
bill that calls for a gradual reduction of rates spread over five years, an idea 
backed by business groups for several years. 


The chance for rate cuts of the kind Dillon is talking about depends on 
what happens between now and the end of the year. 

If recovery should pick up unexpected speed, for example, fears of infla- 
tion could block tax reductions. 

There’s also an unsettled clash of opinion inside the Administration 
between those favoring spending and those favoring lower taxes as the 
best way to get faster economic growth. 

So far, the spenders are on top. 

Anti-recession policy was geared to higher outlays, and Pres. Kennedy 
ruled against a temporary tax cut. 

If Dillon, along with Walter W. Heller, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, plugs for a tax reduction policy next year the chances 
seem good that Kennedy will go along. 


The possibility of a tax cut in 1962 cropped up almost casually in Dillon's 
testimony. 

But the timing was hardly casual. 

It came toward the end of three days of testimony in which Dillon was 
hard pressed to defend this year’s tax proposals. 

Democrats and Republicans alike complain that no one except the 
Treasury Dept. seems to favor this year’s mixed bag of ideas. 

General tax reduction is another matter—as Dillon well knows. 

By dangling this prospect before the committee, he may have hoped to 
create a friendlier climate for this year’s proposals. 
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Congress scents 
a chance to go 
home early 


Clash on rights 
may be slowing 
court decisions 


Atom-powered 
Navy gains 
despite admirals 


Johnson reminds 
the Senate—he’s 
got muscle still 


Washington outlook continued 


Congress runs at a speed that suggests early adjournment. 

The House last week whipped through a $600-million aid program for 
Latin America, new highway taxes, and federal grants for sewage treatment 
works twice as big as the existing program. 

The pace slackened this week. But Speaker Sam Rayburn said the 
Kennedy program is moving so well that adjournment is likely sooner than 
a lot of people think. Aug. 15 has been the most-mentioned date up to now. 

Better staff work by Kennedy's Congressional liaison team is credited 
with the speedup. 

GOP members of the House provide the victory margin on key issues. 
Early in the session, 22 Republicans deserted their leadership to curb the 
power of the Rules Committee; 41 sided with the Democrats on the 
depressed areas bill; 33 voted for the Administration’s final version of the 


minimum wage bill. 


Supreme Court observers wonder if a deep philosophical division among 
the justices is slowing up the flow of decisions. 

The schism is over the bill of rights. 

Justice Hugo L. Black, supported by Chief Justice Earl Warren, heads 
a group that usually sides with the individual against government; Justice 
Felix Frankfurter leads a group that says civil rights should be “balanced” 
against the needs of government. 

Last month, Warren publicly scolded Frankfurter about one of these 
cases. Spats among the justices are not unprecedented, but the tone of 
Warren’s comments was more acid than anyone could recall in recent years. 

Important civil rights cases were argued early in the session and nor- 
mally these decisions would be ready by now. But this week the court did 
not have a single written opinion ready to release. 


The admirals are gradually losing their heel-dragging fight against a nuclear 
Navy. 

The Navy brass has argued over and over again that—for the same 
amount of money—three conventional vessels are better than two atom- 
powered ones. 

Congressional opinion has been swinging away from this view. Last week, 
for example, the House Armed Services Committee recommended two 
nuclear frigates instead of three conventionally powered. 

Navy Secy. John B. Connally, Jr., is among the new backers of an atom- 
powered fleet. Greater effective power at sea due to freedom from long 
refueling periods is Connally’s chief argument for favoring ships with atom 
power. 


Vice-Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson has reminded old associates in the Senate— 
not too subtly—that he still has power to punish his enemies and reward 
his friends. 

He did it by knocking Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), a long-time Johnson 
critic, out of Gore’s job as delegate to the nuclear test ban negotiations 
in Geneva. 

Majority Leader Mike Mansfield favored keeping Gore in the job and 
ordinarily this would have ended the matter. But Johnson brought seldom- 
used authority of the Vice-President to bear and named two old friends and 
supporters instead—Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D-N.M.) and Sen. John J. 
Sparkman (D-Ala.). 

A vice-president has little real power, and by tradition seldom uses what 
he has. Johnson has other ideas. Other senators do not miss the point. 
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Middle South offers premium price 
for outsiders’ holdings in subsidiary 


Untangling the giant utility combine that Electric Bond 
& Share Co. once controlled (BW—Apr.8’61,p104) is still 
a preoccupation of the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion. The latest move in this 25-year struggle came last 
week when SEC ordered hearings on a plan submitted 
by Middle South Utilities, Inc., to buy 45,000 shares of 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., held by minority 
stockholders. 

Middle South is a $720-million utility holding com- 
pany made up of former EBS subsidiaries. In three of its 
subsidiaries, Middle South owns 100% of the common 
stock. But in the fourth, New Orleans Public Service, 
outsiders hold 45,000 shares, a little more than 3% of 
the outstanding common. 

As the SEC sees it, the existence of this minority 
block means that “voting power is unfairly and 
inequitably distributed among the security holders of 
New Orleans,” and it has ordered Middle South to buy 
up the minority stock. 

Middle South is going along with the SEC, and, in 
fact, is offering 234 of its own shares (now trading 
about $36.50) for each New Orleans share. This works 
out to better than $100 a share for New Orleans, which 
is quoted in the over-the-counter market at about $56. 
This, however, is a purely nominal price because no 
stock is available for sale; the minority stockholders are 
apparently holding out for more than the current price, 
and are not putting any stock on the market. 


National Airlines hopes for profit 
on sale of its Pan Am stock 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., and National Air- 
lines, Inc., are slowly unwinding the stock and equip- 
ment swap that they worked out in 1958. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board eventually grounded the deal, and 
this week, after getting CAB clearance, National was 
getting ready to put its 400,000-share block of Pan Am 
on the market. Pan Am has just 30 days to give CAB a 
plan to dispose of its corresponding 400,000-share block 
of National. 

The two lines swapped the shares as part of an agree- 
ment to lease each other’s jets during their respective 
peak seasons—Pan Am to get National planes in the 
summer, and National to get Pan Am planes in the 
winter. But CAB blocked the deal because it said Pan 
Am had gained “substantial” control over National. 
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All in all, National should be able to salvage the most 
from the transaction. It hopes at the very least to get 
back its cost onthe Pan Am shares, while Pan Am will 
probably have to take a loss. Both stocks were selling 
at about $17 when the deal was made in 1958, compared 
to this week’s prices of $14.67 for National and $18.87 
for Pan Am. 


General Outdoor says it will fight 
takeover bid by Gamble-Skogmo 


Bertin C. Gamble’s Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., was identi- 
fied this week as the “secret” bidder for 470,000 shares 
of General Outdoor Advertising Co. at $40 a share. This 
amounts to working control of General Outdoor. 

Minneapolis-based Gamble-Skogmo is a big Middle 
Western retailing operation. Until last year, it con- 
trolled Western Auto Supply Co., but under pressure 
from the Justice Dept., Gamble-Skogmo sold Western 
Auto to Beneficial Finance Co. for $45-million (BW— 
Jul.2°60,p30). This cash is being used to finance Gamble’s 
offer for General Outdoor. 

Burr L. Robbins, General Outdoor president—who 
owns, with his family, 111,000 shares of its stock— 
says that “we most certainly will oppose this takeover. 
We think our stock is worth a lot more than $40 a 
share.” 


In another takeover, a syndicate of investors headed 
by J. R. Williston & Beane, a member firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange, bought control of Bogue Electric 
Mfg. Co. from its former chairman and president, Ed- 
ward P. Schinman. Moving in as Bogue’s new chairman 
is Lester Avnet, president of Avnet Electronics Corp., 
and a member of the takeover syndicate. This touched 
off immediate speculation that Avnet might merge with 
Bogue. But insiders say this isn’t likely, for the present. 


Finance briefs 


In a comprehensive study of Illinois banking issued 
last week, two University of Chicago business school 
professors conclude that the state’s unit banking system 
has resulted in poor banking services, high charges, an 
“incomplete set of savings institutions,” and a generally 
increased cost of doing business. But despite the sweep- 
ing charges, advocates of branch banking are not ex- 
pected to win their fight in the legislature. 


The profit squeeze in the credit card industry is getting 
worse. Hilton Credit Corp., which operates Carte 
Blanche, this week admitted that in the 10 months 
ending last February it lost well over $4-million due to a 
$3-million boost in its bad debt reserve. One solution 
to the problem, according to Benno M. Bechhold, newly 
appointed Hilton president, is merger—and he acknow!- 
edges that he’s talking to both Diners’ Club and 
American Express, but without results so far. 
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Pension funds stick to stocks 


They widen their lead as biggest institutional buyers 
of common shares. They also show increasing 
interest in mortgage loans and in private placements 


The stock market’s generally bearish 
performance in 1960 slowed but did 
not halt the demand for common 
stocks by pension funds (charts). 

A Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion study, released this week, shows 
that corporate pension funds have 
widened their lead as the biggest 
institutional net buyer of stocks. Last 
year, they purchased $1.8-billion 
compared to slightly less than $1.7- 
billion in 1959, and $1.3-billion in 
1958. 

Since this is the nation’s fastest- 
growing pool of institutional money, 
even a small shift in the attitude of 
pension fund managers is significant 
to the financial markets. And several 
minor shifts are under way. 

For one thing, pension funds are 
iereasing their holdings of mort- 
gage loans, and rank as the most 
important new source of funds for 
mortgages. For another, they are 
going in for more private place- 
ments, competing with insurance 
companies for this prized business. 
Both trends are aimed at getting 
higher yields than publicly marketed 
bonds offer. 


Potential. Pension fund managers 
surveyed by Business Week, though, 
are continuing to buy common stocks 
aggressively—despite the rapid rise 
in prices this year. The cult of equi- 
ties is deeply ingrained, and is not 
likely to wane as long as fund man- 
agers feel that the capital gains po- 
tential of common stocks is greater 
than the yield offered by fixed in- 
come obligations. 

A few funds have modestly re- 
duced their buying, but a typical 
comment comes from Harvey Mole, 
vice-president of U.S. Steel & Car- 
negie Pension Fund, Inc. “Values 
may be harder to find,” he said, “but 
we haven't changed our pattern of 
buying.” U.S. Steel’s giant fund has 
about 40% of its assets in commons, 
and this figure hasn’t varied in the 
past few years. William A. Morgan, 
senior vice-president of Bankers 
Trust Co., which handles about 
$5-billion worth of pension business, 
echoes Mole. “Our percentage of 
common stock purchasing hasn't 
changed,” he says. 

One of Bankers Trust’s accounts is 
American Telephone & Telegraph’s 


The dynamics of pension funds _ 


Assets of corporate pension funds 
[Book value, end of year, millions of dollars] 


16,639 


Tota! assets 


22,094 


pension fund, which added $92-mil- 
lion in equities to its portfolio last 
year, and is continuing to accumu- 
late common stock. AT&T’s trustees 
started buying stocks in mid-1958, 
when the company’s directors de- 
cided to switch from a_ portfolio 
made up entirely of debt obligations 
to a policy of buying listed common 
stocks, not to exceed 10% of total 
assets. 

The market’s sharp rise, however, 
has led many funds to a switch in 
investment tactics, These report 
more stress on cyclical stocks, which 
have not participated in the bull 
market so far, but which could be 
expected to prosper in a strong busi- 
ness recovery. Some Boston banks 
say they are selling “income” com- 
mons bought during the recession, 
replacing them either with converti- 
ble debentures or so-called consumer 
stocks. 

Yield. The fascination that common 
stocks possess for pension funds is 
easily explained. Since a qualified 
pension fund is exempt from income 
and capital gains taxation, invest- 
ment in common stocks is almost a 


Net purchasers of 


common and preferred stock: 


28,711 





13.8% 





U.S. governments .. 


Corporate bonds . 


Common stock .... 





Mortgages 
All other assets. ... 


9.8 





9.0% 





Noninsured 











1956 
Data: Securities & Exchange Commission 
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1958 





[Billiors of dollars] 


pension funds' 


Investment companies 6 8 


Other institutions 
and foreigners ...... 6 o ee 7 6 


Individuals? ..... 


Total net additions 
to stocks .... 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
..+..-$36 $3.8 $4.1 $43 $3.4 
seis & it2 $8 36 14 
ae. 58 18 


Ore * Foe © Bane © A Al 


| 1 — includes union-administered and corporate pension funds 
' _2— includes personal trust funds 


© Business Week 
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The LGP-30 
Electronic Computer 
is designed to stop 
the juggling of figures ' 
—and start the | 
creating of profits. 






































The Royal Precision LGP-30 can solve 


routine and theoretical mathematical 







problems 30 times faster than any man— 







yet rents for little more than the salary 






of an additional engineer. 







It is simple to program and operate, 





so no special programmer is needed. 






An engineer can use it himself. 






It requires no air-conditioning or costly 





installation. It plugs into any 110-volt AC 






wall outlet. It is mobile, so it rolls anywhere. 
It is desk-size, so it requires little room. 












This means that the Royal Precision LGP-30 
is ready to go to work to help your company 
create new products—and fresh profits— 










the very same day it is delivered. Can you 
wonder that there are more LGP-30’s 

installed and working right this minute than any 
other electronic computing system in its class? 













For more information: write 
Floyd Ritchie, Royal McBee Corporation, { 
Port Chester, New York. 
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McDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Lambert 
Field, St. Louis, Missouri, is prime contractor 
for the Mercury Capsule, under the direction 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. Photo shows capsule similar 
to the FREEDOM VII used in successful launch, 





* 


The time: May 5, 1961, 10:34 AM, EDT. The man: Commander Alan 
B. Shepard, Jr., USN, Astronaut. The event: launching of the Mercury 
Capsule with man on a down range step into space. The metal: titanium 
for a combination of strength and lightweight in the vehicle’s double 
wall stringer construction. 

A major supplier of commercially pure AMS4901 titanium in the Mercury 
Project, Republic Steel is the nation’s /argest producer of high-perform- 
ance metals. Republic is a new source of a complete line of precipitation 
hardenable stainless steels . . . the only source of continuous rolled stainless 
sheet up to 60” wide .. . the largest producer of stainless and alloy steels, 
and steels for cold extrusion. 

To meet the challenge of space, Republic Steel is looking deep into the 
microstructure of steel... pulling facts from the heart of steel... aim- 


ing at fantastic new steels with tensile strengths even beyond 400,000 psi. 


Republic’s 3-Dimeasional metallurgical teams—composed of mill, field, 
and laboratory metallurgists—help you select, apply, and process the most 
economical metals capable of meeting requirements. This is a confidential, 
obligation-free service. For additional information, contact your Republic 
representative or mail the coupon on the opposite page. 


DESIGN ENGINEERS: Mail the coupon for a copy of 
Republic’s new booklet, Products For The Design Engineer. 
Contains a useful Stainless Steel Selector Chart, and 
information on Republic High Strength Steels, Titanium, 
Electrical Steels, Vacuum Arc Melted Steels, and other high 
performance metals. 


VACUUM ARC MELTED METALS... 


Processed into billets, bars, plates and sheets, 
strip, or wire, Repubiic Vacuum Arc Melted 
Metals are produced in 4,000- to 20,000- 
pound ingots. The consumable electrode 
vacuum-melting process improves tensile 
strength, ductility, fatigue life, and perform- 
ance at high and low temperatures. Precise 
control reduces nonmetallic inclusions and harm- 
ful gases. Republic helps you select the vacuum- 
melted metal best suited to requirements: 
constructional alloy steel, high strength alloy 
steel, bearing steel, stainless steel, super alloy 
steel, titanium, or special carbon steel. 


oe) 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


REPUBLIC HAS THE FEEL FOR MODERN STEEL 


REPUBLIC PH STAINLESS STEELS... 


Republic PH 15-7 MO* for missiles and aircraft 
offers high ultimate tensile strength with ex- 
cellent mechanical properties to 1000°F. 
Republic 17-4 PH* for shafts, gears, pins, and 
other components requires only a one-hour heat 
treatment at 900°F to develop its full strength 
(ultimate tensile strength to 200,000 psi). 
Republic 17-7 PH* for pressure tanks, bellows, 
springs, and other applications provides better 
corrosion resistance than the hardenable grades 
of chromium stainless. Send for PH Stainless 


Steel Booklet. 


*Licensed under Pat. Nos. 2482096, 2505763 and Trade Mark of 
Licensor. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 

DEPT. BW=-2207 

1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 

Please send PRODUCTS FOR THE DESIGN ENGINEER Booklet 
I would also like more information on: 

0) Republic Titanium 

O Vacuum Arc Melted Metals 

CO) Republic PH Stainless Steels 


Name 
Company. 


Address. 
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FERGUSON CONVEYORS perform the same 
functions as our modern turnpikes, mov- 
ing the traffic of a plant in an even flow, 
preventing the tie-ups that slow production 
and lowering the cost per materials han- 
dling mile. These gravity, power and port- 
able conveyors soon pay for themselves 
many times over and they have been 
proved in almost every industry. 


One customer, over a consecutive 5 year 
period, ordered: 
e 13.5 miles of Roller Gravity Conveyors 
(from Times Square to Idlewild Airport) 


e 25.0 miles of Steel Side Channels 
(from Miami to Fort Lauderdale) 


e 141.5 miles of rollers and shafts 
(from Washington to Philadelphia) 
plus 
719,212 Ball Bearings! 
This Is Proof of Customer Satisfaction 


Whether you’re building a new plant, ren- 
ovating your present plant or just want 
more efficient materials handling, put 
FERGUSON CONVEYORS to work. You will 
increase output with less labor cost. 


HARRY J. FERGUSON CO. 


171 West Ave., Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
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natural, particularly since debt obli- 
gations have declined in price as 
yields have risen over the past 10 
ears. Pension funds, once very 
ond-minded, turned to stocks partly 
because of the paper losses suffered 
in their bond portfolios. 

Moreover, pension fund managers 
believe that equities over the long 
run will provide a better yield than 
most other investments. This rate of 
return is keenly important to funds; 
an increase in yield of a mere 1% 
could increase benefits approxi- 
mately 25% according to Dr. Paul 
Howell, a consultant. 

Higher return. Last year’s rate of 
return on investments by all private 
pension funds was 3.64%, better than 
the 1959 rate of 3.60%, but not so 
good as the 3.67% achieved in 1958. 
However, funds heavily in common 
stocks have been able to rack up 
about 6% or more in the past few 
years, and this has sparked more 
funds into increasing their equity 
purchases. 

The SEC study of pension funds 
lists the book value of their common 
stocks at $9.5-billion at the close of 
1960; market value was closer to 
$14-billion. This $9.5-billion worth 
of commons was about one-third of 
total assets of $28.7-billion on a book 
value basis; figured on market value, 
total assets were $33-billion, so that 
common stocks amounted to 42%. 
In 1955, by contrast, common stocks 
comprised only about 20% of assets. 

The marked rise in equity pur- 
chases has been accompanied by a 
sharp drop in the purchase of gov- 
ernment securities and general level- 
ing off in buying of corporate bonds. 
In the past four years, holdings of 
governments have declined 11% 
while common stocks are up 164%, 
General Electric’s pension fund 
portfolio, for one, was 98% in gov- 
ernments in 1947; now its govern- 
ments amount to roughly 5%. By 
1950, only 4% of the fund’s assets 
was in commons; now roughly one- 
third of its assets are in commons. 

Real estate. In seeking better 
yields, the fund managers have 
found a new vehicle: real estate in- 
vestment. Investments in mortgages 
increased $177-million last year, to 
$753-million. Leasebacks and other 
real estate investments also in- 
creased sharply. 

In four years, mortgages have in- 
creased more rapidly than any other 
kind of investment on a percentage 
basis, though they still occupy a 
small place in pension portfolios. 
There is every reason to think this 
increase will accelerate. Mortgages 
have good yields, are non-callable, 
and often are available at good dis- 
counts. 


In fact, according to Raymond T. 
O'Keefe, vice-president of New 
York’s Chase Manhattan Bank, pen- 
sion funds will develop into one of 
the really important sources of new 
funds for mortgages. O’Keefe told a 
meeting of bankers in Washington 
last week that traditional sources 
have gone about as far as they can 
in supplying mortgage money, and 
that some fund trustees were now 
putting up to 25% of a fund’s assets 
into mortgages. 

Matter of risks. A corporate 
trustee explains why: “We figure we 
take all the risks we can afford in 
our common stock portfolio, so in 
our fixed income portfolio we keep 
our risks to a minimum. For ex- 
ample, we won't buy any debt obli- 
gation with lower than the equiva- 
lent of an A rating. But by buying 
mortgages and_ leasebacks, rather 
than conventional bonds, we get 
security and yield. Mortgage yields 
are running 544% to 544% now, 
leasebacks yield even higher, while 
top-grade bond issues are yielding 
a good bit less.” 

While the sophisticated funds 
have shown an increasing fondness 
for such offbeat investments as lease- 
backs and oil and gas wells—opening 
them to criticism by more conser- 
vative managers, who think that 
pension fund investments should be 
strictly blue chip—corporate bonds 
and _ listed equities remain their 
staple dish. Currently, this presents 
a problem, since stocks have risen so 
high and bond yields still are not 
overly attractive. 

Few fund trustees, though, have 
backed away from the stock market, 
and even where they have the net 
flow into the market hasn’t varied 
that much. For example, a_ large 
Eastern bank has modestly reduced 
stock purchases in existing accounts, 
but it still has to buy equities for 
new pension fund accounts. This 
particular bank pelieves that cor- 
porate earnings do not justify ag- 
gressive purchasing, and it is swing- 
ing its emphasis to private 
ae and to the bond mar- 
cet. 

Dollar averaging. Most managers, 
in fact, are dedicated to some form 
of dollar-averaging, which means 
that they are buying the same stocks 
they bought last fall. As one trustee 
explains: “We bought General Elec- 
tric at 93, so why shouldn’t we buy 
it 30 points lower.” 

Cyclical shares. Many managers, 
however, think a change in tactics 
is in order. Some, for instance, have 
stopped buying electronics stocks, 
as well as other high-flying issues, 
that are selling at extremely high 
earnings multiples. At the same time, 
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TALENT HUNT FOR 
MURDERERS’ ROW 


A boy stands taller, hits harder 
when a New York Yankees scout 
is in town. Busy as he is watching 
the Minors, the scout often takes 
time to stage a clinic for the small 
fry. It’s a mighty long road from 
sandlot to Series. The scout 
knows. He traveled it. The famous 
Yankee spirit is born there. 


Insurance protection for the 
Yankee players and property is 
provided by INA “packaging” —a 
custom-tailored program that com- 
bines many forms of insurance to 
give maximum coverage at mini- 
mum cost. 


This “package” concept, plus 
experience, flexibility and billion- 
dollar assets have made INA the 
leading insurer of American busi- 
ness, both large and small. Put 
INA to work for your business. 


In your personal coverage, too, 
INA “packaging” offers simpler 
and more economical coverage for 
your home, your car, yourself. Your 
INA agent or any broker will gladly 
explain how. See him—and get 
acquainted with INA. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 
Insurance Company of North America 

Life Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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though, many funds have been 
caught up in the fashionable demand 
for scientific companies—some of 
which are relatively unseasoned. 

One group that has lost favor is 
the utilities. Says one pension fund 
manager: “They simply have run 
away, and their yields just don’t 
merit our buying.” 

Instead, a good many fund man- 
agers are seeking out cyclical stocks 
—such as steels, autos, and capital 
goods producers—which could be 


counted to turn in better perform- 
ances as business turns up. Such 
buying, of course, is based on the 
belief that the business recovery will 
be strong, and pension fund man- 
agers generally lean toward such 
optimism. Other fund managers also 
are discouraged by the growth rec- 
ord of what they call the “tired blue 
chips.” They are looking for younger 
companies with growth prospects— 
and, significantly, smaller capitaliza- 
tions. 


A warning on rosy reports 


Some corporations are accused of painting too bright a 
picture to woo stockholders or to obtain credit 


The spate of shareholder reports this 
spring has brought with it the asser- 
tion by some financial analysts that 
some corporate reports aren't quite 
up to snuff. 

Critics say that one reason for poor 
reporting is over-optimism on the 

art of financial executives. Another 
nae is the recession, which has 
caused some executives to try to 
make earnings look rosier to share- 
holders. 

One case came to light last 
week when United Industrial Corp. 
reported that it had lost $6.4-million 
in 1960—after consolidation of Topp 
Industries Corp. and United Indus- 
trial Corp. of Michigan. Ellery C. 
Huntington, Jr., chairman of United 
Industrial, pointed out that Topp, for 
the eight months ending Dec. 31, 
1959, had a loss of $2-million, rather 
than the $241,972 profit reported pre- 
viously by Topp Industries manage- 
ment in unaudited statements. 

Earlier this year, United Indus- 
trial’s board had been notified by 
Arthur Young & Co., certified public 
accountants, that Topp’s books 
were in need of adjustment. Substan- 
tial writedowns and adjustment of 
asset values appeared to be required, 
Young said. 

Drug chain. Another report that 
has caused a good deal of commotion 
is that of United Whelan Corp., the 
drugstore chain. In this case, actually 
two opinions were written—one for 
the parent company, the other for 
United Whelan’s wholly owned but 
unconsolidated subsidiary, Crawford 
Clothes, Inc. 

United Whelan reported earnings 
of $1,995,000 last year, but it did not 
consolidate Crawford’s income state- 
ment—which showed a deficit of $1,- 
204,000 last year. Management noted 


in its report that it believed its sepa- 
ration was “more informative” be- 
cause of the difference in operations 
between Crawford and _ United 
Whelan. (United Whelan has since 
sold its stock in Crawford to a Pitts- 
burgh outfit. ) 

Accountants for United Whelan 
took a different position. They noted 
that Crawford’s deficits were before 
provision for future rental obliga- 
tions on certain stores “where the 
stores have been closed and no in- 
come is being received other than a 
minor amount of sub-rentals.” They 
concluded that the statements “do 
not adequately reflect all losses 
attributable to operations during 
1960,” and they declined to express 
any opinion on the fairness of the 
over-all consolidated financial pres- 
entation. 

Sale urged. Bache & Co., the 
brokerage house, felt much the same 
way. It wired its offices that it dif- 
fered radically with the presentation 
of United Whelan’s figures, and rec- 
ommended the sale of its shares. 

Other analysts have taken excep- 
tion to what they consider overstated 
assets—overstated, so analysts say, 
chiefly to get better credit terms. 
One example cited is a New England 
manufacturer, which received a 
handsome loan from an insurance 
company shortly before going into 
receivership. Concern also is being 
voiced over the way some companies 
alter their method of setting aside 
money for past service liability of 
pension funds. By putting in less 
they are able to report higher net 
income. The American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants, in fact, 
will release a study on how it thinks 
companies should do accounting for 
pension funds. End 
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HAVE TO CHANGE 
YOUR FIXTURES! 


NEW WESTINGHOUSE HIGH EFFICIENCY LAMPS 
GIVE YOU 1/3 MORE LIGHT AT NO EXTRA COST! 


YOU’RE LIGHT-YEARS AHEAD WITH WESTINGHOUSE... 
and the brightest, most economical fluorescent lamps you can 
buy! Now you can increase lighting levels without changing a 
single fixture . .. without increasing power costs . ..and without 
paying premium lamp prices. New Westinghouse “High Effi- 
ciency”’ fluorescent lamps give you a full third more light than 
daylight lamps ...and 15% more light than cool white lamps... 
without consuming an extra watt of power! 

“‘H.E.” lamps are so new even the color tint is different—and 
only Westinghouse has it! A special blend of phosphor particles 
coating the inside of each lamp provides the higher lumen out- 
put... with a pleasant and restful green tint. Users everywhere 
feel this new green-white light gives a softer, more comfortable 
light . .. the most efficient light yet. Try ‘‘H.E.”” lamps in an en- 
tire area. If you don’t agree that they provide the most efficient 
light ever, we will gladly exchange them for any Westinghouse 


fluorescent, any color shade, of your choice! 

With ‘‘H.E.”’ and other Westinghouse lamps, the Westinghouse 
Lighting Cost Reduction Plan gives you one or more of these 
benefits: 

1. Reduced cost of lamp purchases! 

2. Reduced lamp replacement labor costs! 

3. Increased lighting level for the same or lower costs! 

4. More efficient use of power! 

Order new Westinghouse ‘‘H.E."’ lamps today and get more 
information on the Lighting Cost Reduction Plan from your 
authorized Westinghouse Lamp Agent or your nearest West- 
inghouse Lamp Sales Office! You can be sure.../fit's Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Lamp Division, westinghouse Electric Corporation, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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U.S. exports are booming but... 


Many would-be exporters are scared off by the 
technicalities involved. Some businessmen doubt that 
Commerce Dept.’s promotion drive can claim much credit 


For more than six months, the U.S. 
has been exporting at an annual rate 
of $20-billion, surpassing Washing- 
ton’s fondest hopes when the Com- 
merce Dept. launched its export 
drive over a year ago. Commercial 
exports during the first quarter of 
1961 were about 10% above the same 
period last year. 

If you exclude farm products, our 
export successes appear to be almost 
entirely the result of the following 
factors: 

« The sustained economic booms 
and capital plant expansion in West- 
ern Europe and Japan, plus the de- 
layed impact of trade liberalization 
in these areas two years ago—a move 
that lessened discrimination against 
U.S. goods. 

« The efforts of established U.S. 
exporters to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities in the advanced industrial 
countries and in some of the fast- 
growing underdeveloped nations. 

So far, there are few signs that any 
substantial part of the increase in ex- 
ports can be attributed to the govern- 
ment-backed export drive. And there 
is little evidence that one of the key 
pieces in the program—the push to 
get small and medium-sized compa- 
nies into the export field—has paid 
off, or is likely to. 

Skeptical. Old-time exporters, par- 
ticularly the big ones, are somewhat 
skeptical about the Commerce 
Dept.’s export promotion campaign. 
The only government move to which 
they attach much importance is the 
export credit guarantee program 
being worked out by the Export- 
Import Bank (BW—Apr.1’61,p37). 
Ex-Im hasn't put its detailed pro- 
gram into effect yet, but experienced 
exporters say that if it is available 
by fall—when exports are expected 
to drop slightly—it should help bol- 
ster this year’s total. 

A survey of European markets 
doesn’t suggest that they are satu- 
rated with American goods. In fact, 
Business Week correspondents found 
Europeans with a real interest in a 
number of products that are hard to 
set in Europe. 

Promotion program. Here are the 
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highlights of the Commerce Dept.’s 
export promotion program: 

* Formation of 33 export expan- 
sion councils around the U. S. to spur 
new interest in exports, educate the 
potential exporter, and help him 
solve his problems. In this way, Com- 
merce hopes to coax more companies 
into export markets. Official estimates 
say that only 12,000 of some 300,000 
U.S. manufacturers engage in ex- 
ports. If the Commerce Dept. can in- 
crease the number of exporters, it 
thinks it can offset the chronic U.S. 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

* Plans to maintain permanent 
U.S. product exhibits in five coun- 
tries—the first will open in London’s 
Piccadilly in late June—and encour- 
age greater U.S. participation in in- 
ternational trade fairs. Last week, 
Commerce Secy. Luther H. Hodges 
participated in a special American 
sales program at the Hanover Fair 
in West Germany. 

« Upgrading the caliber of com- 
mercial officers at overseas govern- 
ment posts. Before assignment over- 
seas, each foreign service officer now 
is getting intensive training in trade 
matters. At the same time, Com- 
merce wants its own foreign service 
corps made up mostly of people 
trained in business. 

« Export-Import Bank’s compre- 
hensive export credit guarantee 
system, designed to make more 
medium-term financing available to 
exporters. 

Initial reaction. Exporters tend to 
discount the effectiveness of the 
Commerce Dept.’s plan for trade 
fairs and commercial officers. Trade 
fairs, they say, are too expensive and 
don’t really accomplish much. “The 
people going to them are usually the 
curious with no money in _ their 
pockets,” they say. As for upgrading 
commercial officers, exporters com- 
plain that Commerce has been prom- 
ising to do that for years, but they 
still send “third-raters” to represent 
the American business community 
overseas. 

Holding back. Now, even though 
the drive has been in effect 18 
months, U.S. businessmen are still 


holding back. Most say that it is 
about five years too late. Others say 
that it’s being run by a “bunch of 
politicians and college professors, 
when we need hard-bitten business- 
men.” 

In fact, a Business Week survey 
turned up only a few definite in- 
stances of companies going into ex- 
porting as a result of the govern- 
ment’s urging. One example is The 
Bourbon Institute, whose president 
recently left on a world tour to talk 
up the heady virtues of its pet prod- 
uct. 

Many small and medium-sized 
businesses aren’t interested in ex- 
porting—and may never be. Typical 
of the remarks picked up by Busi- 
ness Week reporters: “When the 
U.S. is such an enormous market, 
there’s no need for us to go overseas 
to look for sales.” Some Philadelphia 
manufacturers say: “We're not hun- 
gry enough to export.” 

Scared off. Many potential ex- 
porters are scared off by the com- 
plexities of the field. A New York 
banker says that most people throw 
up their hands in horror when they 
just look at a letter of credit. When 
a small Oklahoma City exporter was 
asked what type of credit guarantees 
he uses, his answer was: “What's 
that?” 

Some just don't like the idea of 
going overseas to do busiress. One 
manufacturer in Akron says: “How 
can I talk turkey to some guy who 
doesn’t speak English?” 

Taking hold. The Commerce 
Dept. still is optimistic about its 
program. For one thing, the depart- 
ment says, it’s much too early to 
evaluate the success or failure of the 
drive. It argues that considerable 
time, money, and effort must be 
spent before a company can start to 
export. 

Actually, Commerce says, the 
drive is just starting to pick up 
speed. The department is stirring up 
a great deal of interest. Working 
through the export expansion com- 
mittees, it is getting excellent turn- 
outs for export seminars and dis- 
cussions, and is receiving an 
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increasing number of inquiries for 
information and help. 

To Commerce, this is evidence 
that the drive is taking hold. “All 
we're trying to do now is educate 
potential exporters, show them that 
there is money to be made overseas 
if they want to go after it.” 

In the market. Most of the big 
companies already are going after it. 
For example, some U.S. chemical 
companies that have been priced out 
of the Latin American market on 
products such as caustic soda and 
caustic soda ash, report that they can 
ask virtually any price for more so- 
phisticated chemicals. 

That's why companies such as Al- 
lied Chemical Corp. are running 
ahead of last year’s sales. The picture 
is somewhat the same in other in- 
dustries. General Electric Co.’s In- 
ternational Div. is about 20% ahead 
of last year. U.S. Rubber Co. should 
wind up the year with a 10% export 
increase. In each case, the increase is 
due mainly to sales of technically 
advanced products. 

Best bets. Business Week corre- 
spondents in Western Europe also 
turned in some data on fields in 
which the U.S. can make more sales. 

Among other things, they report 
that West Germans are interested in 
the -new, fast-drying, water-based 
enamels that have been developed 
in the U.S. Moreover, German busi- 


nessmen are impressed with the in- 
dustrial applications of glassware in 
the U.S., and would like to have the 
processes made available. 

German consumers are also inter- 
ested in products that are common 
in the U.S. but that are not readily 
available in West Germany. They 
would like some of the fancier 
kitchen gadgets and plastic products 
such as drainboard dish holders and 
garbage pails. German housewives 
wonder why they can’t buy American 
pots and pans made of stainless steel 
with copper-coated bottoms. 

One big French paper manufac- 
turer had to come to the U.S. per- 
sonally to learn about paper-process- 
ing equipment that he described as 
“top quality and unavailable any- 
where else.” He also was impressed 
with new processes for coating 
paper. 

Italians report that U.S. compa- 
nies aren't really cultivating the po- 
tential market in Italy for electrical 
precision control instruments, elec- 
tronic systems, and oil. well drilling 
equipment. 

Even in Britain, there’s room for 
more U.S. exports, say some Brit- 
ish merchants who recently visited 
this country, but this market is 
mostly for consumer products—chil- 
dren’s clothes, women’s dresses and 
shoes, play clothes, and costume 
jewelry. 


Heavy vehicle, auto makers 
united in British merger 


Union of Leyland Motors and Standard-Triumph is latest— 
and one of the most significant steps—in the 
British automotive industry’s consolidation process 


When Leyland Motors, Ltd. revealed 
last December that it was bidding 
for cortrol of Standard-Triumph In- 
ternational, Britain’s motor industry 
was taken by surprise. It was a case 
of the No. 1 producer of commercial 
vehicles buying out one of Britain’s 
Big Five auto makers. 

Two weeks ago, Leyland’s $56- 
million takeover of Standard went 
through (BW—Apr.29’61.p97). The 
merger move clearly puts the British 
motor industry one step further on 
the road to larger and larger, and 
fewer and fewer, companies. 

The merger doesn’t change the 
ranking of the Big Five—British 
Motor Corp., Ltd., Ford Motor Co. 
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Ltd., Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Rootes, 
Ltd., and Leyland-Standard. But it 
introduces a significant new element 
by directly linking the automobile 
and heavy commercial vehicle in- 
dustries—each of which has been 
going through separate processes of 
consolidation. 

Standard’s troubles. By last fall, 
it was obvious that Standard could 
not stand on its own feet after the 
termination, in 1959, of its agreement 
with Massey-Ferguson, Ltd., Cana- 
dian manufacturer of tractors and 
other agricultural equipment. 

Under the initial 1946 agreement, 
Standard was sole manufacturer of 
Ferguson tractors for the entire 








HOW many 
of these 


NEW IDEAS 
can you use ? 


Avisco® “T” Films for pack- 

ages combine superior 

strength, pure transparency, 

sparkle and unmatched 

machine performance of 
cellophane. New Avisco ‘“T”’ Films, 
a special combination of cellophane 
and polymers, virtually eliminate 
broken packages. 


Avistrap® Cord Strapping.* 
Super strength, safety, easy 
handling and light weight 
give new AVISTRAP cord 
strapping usefulness unique 
in industrial packaging. Made of high- 
tenacity Avisco rayon, AVISTRAP 
absorbs shocks that break metal, 
has no sharp edges. Locally avail- 
able in all major industrial areas. 


Avicel; Crystalline Cellu- 
lose offers many advan- 
tages as a food ingredient. 
Contributesstability, body, 
bulk, opacity, texture and 
palatability to a wide variety of 
convenience and low calorie foods. 
Excellent future in pharmaceuticals 
and cosmetics. Developmental quan- 
tities available. 


Avisco Rayon Fibers— pre- 
cision engineered and de- 
signed for a wide range of 
industrial applications, in- 
cluding reinforcing fabrics 
for belting and hose, scrim for 
plastic tarpaulins, paper bags and 
tape. High tensile strength, light 
weight, and long flex life top some 
of the reasons for the growing pref- 
erence for rayon fibers. 


Avisco Rayons for Textiles 
—Avril® rayon, the stable 
and high-strength fiber for 
apparel and home furnish- 
ings fabrics. ‘\vron® rayon, 
the high-strength fiber for carefree, 
comfortable fabrics. Avlin® rayon, 
a multicellular fiber created ex- 
clusively for blends. 
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*Patents pending 
+Trademark of American Viscose Corp. 


USE THIS SPEED COUPON... 








CHECK AND ATTACH TO COMPANY LETTERHEAD—INCLUDE YOUR NAME 


American Viscose Corporation, 
Public Relations Department, 
1617 Pennsylvania Bivd., Phila. 3, Pa. 
I’m interested in: 
C0 New Avisco ‘‘T’’ Film [) New Avisco In- 
0 New Avistrap Cord dustrial Fibers 
Strapping D New Avisco Textile 
C—O New Avicel cellulose Fibers 
for foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics 
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Tom Sawyer Foods, Inc., leading packager 
of nut meats and candy in Southern Califor- 
nia, has chosen Avisco RS cellophane. Here’s 
why: (1) The superb clarity of RS creates 
greater appetite appeal and stimulates im- 
pulse buying. (2) The maximum product 
protection of RS results in longer shelf life 
for retailers— crisper, tastier nut meats for 





consumers. (3) RS performs at higher speeds 
on bagging machines — never sticks to seal- 
ing jaws. One of the 4 types of Avisco RS 
cellophane can offer you all these benefits, 
plus printing with jewel-like quality.Contact 
us for an appointment with our representa- 
tive in your area or a selected cellophane 
converter specializing in your field. 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION, 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA. 
SALES OFFICES ALSO LOCATED IN ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES AND NEW YORK, 
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world. By 1958, tractors accounted 
for half Standard’s output, more 
than half its profits. But Massey-Fer- 
guson grew restless at sharing tractor 
profits, decided it either wanted con- 
trol of Standard or to end the 
relationship. In July, 1959, after 
lengthy negotiations, the two con- 
cerns parted company. 

With the $39.2-million paid by 
Massey-Ferguson to liquidate the 
partnership, Standard set out to re- 
build its car business. It restyled the 
s-aple Vanguard model, designed the 
smaller Triumph Herald, changed 
the company name from Standard 
Motor Co. to Standard-Triumph In- 
ternational (to appeal to the U.S. 
market), launched a sizable building 
program, and added to overseas 
operations. 

Initially, the program paid off. 
Within 12 months automobile pro- 
duction was higher than combined 
automobile and tractor production 
had been before the break with 
Massey-Ferguson. 

But when the British automotive 
industry ran into a recession in mid- 
1960, Standard was hard hit. By year- 
end, the capital from the Massey- 
Ferguson deal was disappearing fast, 
and Standard faced sharp curtail- 
ment of its expansion plans unless it 
could get outside help. That’s when 
Leyland came into the picture. 

Expansion-minded. With the ex- 
ception of short-lived ventures with 
two cars during the 1920s, Leyland 
has stuck to buses, trucks, and other 
large commercial vehicles. Before 
the merger, its range covered 30-to- 
90 passenger buses, trucks from five 
tons to articulated vehicles of 150 
tons. The range includes a variety of 
special purpose units, notably the 
Scammell line of vehicles for use in 
oilfields. 

Up to World War II, Leyland’s 
history was one of steady, unspec- 
tacular growth. But in the past 20 
years, its business has quadrupled. 
It sailed untouched through last 
year's recession—as did British com- 
mercial vehicles generally. Its 1960 
sales were estimated at about $210- 
million compared to probably 
around $165-million in 1959. Pretax 
profits for the fiscal year ending last 
Sept. 30 were $25.8-million—a rise 
of $10.6-million over the previous 
year. 

Much of Leyland’s recent growth 
is due to a decision at the end of the 
war to build up its export business. 
The drive has been successful to the 
point that last year exports and over- 
seas operations accounted for be- 
tween 60% and 65% of the parent 
company’s operations. 

Leyland now has subsidiaries and 
associates assembling vehicles in 


nine countries. It distributes in an- 
other 74 countries, including the 
U.S. (as yet in the New York area 
only, by Jaguar, through an agree- 
ment entered into early last year; 
bus engines have been handled for 
some years by Twin Coach Co. ). 

Advantages. To Standard, the ad- 
vantages of the Leyland merger are 
obvious: chiefly capital and _ the 
benefits of Leyland’s worldwide 
sales network. From Leyland’s point 
of view, the advantages are not 
quite so obvious. The main emphasis 
by company officials is on the value 
to Leyland of broadening its product 
lines not only with passenger cars 
but with light trucks. This will put 
Leyland in a stronger position with 
its foreign competition. Other 
pluses: substantial modern produc- 
tion capacity, and the potentials of 
the Triumph Herald. 

But many observers are watching 
a possibility not mentioned so far by 
the principals. That’s the fact that 
Standard’s agreement not to manu- 
facture tractors—made when it sold 
its Massey-Ferguson interests—ran 
out this month. Standard’s know- 
how in the field, combined with 
Leyland’s diesel knowhow, suggest 
that the merged company may be 
planning to produce agriculture 
vehicles. 

Price. There’s some feeling in 
London financial circles that Ley- 
land paid too high a price, and that 
the company bit off more than it can 
chew. There also is some question 
whether Leyland’s rather old-fash- 
ioned, family-firm type of manage- 
ment is equipped to handle the 
complexities of the passenger car 
trade. On the other hand, the talents 
of Leyland’s Chmn. Sir Henry 
Spurrier—son of one of the founders 
—are highly respected. 

Continuing process. The process 
of consolidation in the British auto- 
motive industry hasn’t ended yet— 
though there is a limit to how far it 
can go. Trailing well behind the Big 
Five are about a dozen small, mainly 
specialist manufacturers topped by 
Rover and Jaguar. It is likely that 
their ranks—and the ranks of 
smaller commercial vehicle manu- 
facturers—will be thinned. Rover 
frequently is mentioned in merger 
talks and there is even a rumor that 
Jaguar, despite its continuing big 
success in the U.S., will be bought 
by Leyland. 

The largest of the “independents,” 
the family-controlled Rootes group 
—fourth of the Big Five—also is 
subject to rumors. But it apparently 
is in sound shape and the potting is 
that it will remain independent at 
least as long as Lord Rootes.. its 
present chairman, heads it. End 
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In business abroad | 


India to get ball bearing plant; 
Clevite has 25% interest 


Plans for India’s first automotive ball bearing plant 
were disclosed this week. 

Clevite Corp., of Cleveland, a producer of sleeve 
bearings and bushings, has entered a three-way part- 
nership to build the plant in Madras. The other com- 
panies are Pepco, Ltd., Clevite’s licensee in Australia, 
and India Pistons, Ltd. 

The new company, Bimetal Bearings, Private, Ltd., 
will be 50% owned by India Pistons, 25% by Pepco, 
and 25% by Clevite. In addition to its investment, 
Clevite will furnish technical assistance. 

Initially, production will go to India’s developing 
automotive and farm equipment industries. According 
to Clevite, automotive production, mainly trucks and 
buses, will be about 100,000 units this year. Output is 
expected to increase 50% by 1965. 

Clevite’s investment in India is representative of the 
U.S. ventures now going into that country. It’s in light 
inanufacturing, a minority participation with an Indian 
partner, and relatively small. The new plant will 
employ about 125 people. 


British propose one department 
for all technical assistance programs 


Britain’s House of Commons this week is debating 
the passage of a bill that would lump together the 
administration of all technical assistance to underde- 
veloped nations—though not capital aid—under a new 
government department. 

To be called the Dept. of Technical Assistance, it 
would be responsible for technical training programs, 
provide experts and professional people, run surveys, 
and generally aid the underdeveloped nations. These 
matters are now handled by different departments— 
‘Foreign Office, Colonial Office, Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office—depending on the country or territory 
receiving the aid. 

Moreover, the new department would take control 
over British technical assistance being channeled 
through agencies such as the United Nations, as well as 
that on a strictly bilateral basis. Although Technical 
Assistance would provide the actual aid, control of 
policy would remain with the Foreign Secretary and the 
Commonwealth and Colonial Secretaries. Still, it would 
have a separate appropriation, provisionally estimated 
to start at $84-million. 

The main reason for not including capital aid in 
Technical Assistance’s bailiwick is an official feeling in 
Whitehall that present procedures for dispensing it are 
adequate. 

The House of Commons debate on the bill shouldn't 
be too sharp. Although there are some grumblings, 
generally the idea is taken by all political parties to be 
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a natural consequence of the past growth of technical 
assistance and its future potential. British officials feel 
Technical Assistance would be able to deal more 
efficiently with the problems presented to it than the 
present system can. 

For the same reasons, the Kennedy Administration 
would like to do pretty much the same thing with the 
U.S. aid programs. However, the U.S. plan would go 
one step further—all aid, capital and technical, would 
be lumped into one office. 


Mitsubishi noses ahead of Mitsui 
as Japan’s 'argest trading company 


Japan’s two largest trading companies have switched 
places in the competition for first place. Mitsubishi 
Shoji has passed its long-time rival, Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha, in sales and earnings for the past six months. 

Mitsubishi sales were $949-million in the half year 
ending Mar. 31. Its earnings were $5.2-million. Mitsui’s 
figures were $935-million in sales and $4.2-million in 
earnings. 

Mitsui had held the lead for several years because 
it sold largely in the U.S., Japan’s major market. Mitsu- 
bishi has been in Latin America and Southeast Asia, 
both areas that have foreign exchange difficulties. 

The two companies show a marked slowdown in 
exports and a large rise in imports, as do most trading 
companies .n the country. This has led some Japanese 
economists to fret over the nation’s balance of pay- 
ments. Japan has suffered crises before when domestic 
prosperity led to an upswing of imports. 


Emerson moving into European market; 
West German TV cartel is disbanded 


A U.S. television manufacturer is making its move into 
the European market at what looks like a good time. 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., after six months 
of market research, has decided to establish a distri- 
bution outlet in Frankfurt, West Germany. 
Coincident with the Emerson move, the West Ger- 
man TV cartel is breaking up. A large manufacturer, 
Crundig Radio Werke GmbH, last week announced 
that it is pulling out. As it stepped out of line, the 
remaining 11 members of the year-old dealer-rebate 
group decided to disband the cartel as unworkable. 
Although Emerson is walking into an almost sat- 
urated TV market—one reason for the cartel’s demise— 
it will not be hampered by allotted markets. Moreover, 
the German TV industry has failed to knock out the 
radio business, as it had expected. Radio production 
and sales are at an all-time high, especially in portables. 
Emerson expects to sell not only in West Germany, 
but also in France, Austria, Switzerland, and the Bene- 
lux countries. 
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Insulation board made of DyLITE expandable poly- 
styrene offers unsurpassed low-cost, lifetime insula- 
tion. It has the lowest “K Factor” of most commonly- 
used insulating materials. Because this board has a 
closed cell structure, it is less porous. It has excellent 
moisture- and vapor-resistance . . . it completely stops 
“cold wall” sweating in masonry construction above 
and below the ground. 

Board made of DyLITE is strong, not brittle. DYLITE 
board is rotproof, fungus-proof, verminproof . . . it’s 
ten times lighter than cork. It comes in any length, 
up to 4” wide, and you can cut, nail, staple, or glue it. 
It is easily handled, quickly installed . . . saves time 
for the contractor, money for the owner. 


Board manufacturers buy DyLiTeE in the form of 
tiny sugar-like beads. When heated, these beads ex- 
pand as much as 45 times their original size, fuse 
together and form millions of small cells that trap air 
and unite in a light, sturdy foam plastic board . . . the 
best insulating material available. 

For more information on insulation board made of 
DyYLITE expandable polystyrene and a list of quality 
board manufacturers, write Koppers Company, Inc., 
Plastics Division, Dept. 1523, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsy!- 
vania. Koppers also makes these other fine plastics: 
DyLAN® polyethylene, SUPER DyLANn® high-density 
polyethylene and DyLENE® polystyrene. 


KOPPERS PLASTICS 




















Vice-Pres. Walter F. Burke, head of 
Mercury project for McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp., arrives for launching. After flight 
from St. Louis, he drives to McDonnell 
offices near Hangar S on the Cape . 
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. . . to hold pre-launch consultations with John F. Yardley, McDonnell’s top man 
stationed at Canaveral. Yardley, part of the three-engineer team that began to 
think about a manned spacecraft in 1957, restudies with Burke every major design 
decision made on the Mercury capsule. The countdown proceeds as they talk; 
Burke would have stopped it if he had had any doubts on any previous decision. 


Getting a man into space 


For McDonnell Aircraft, Mercury flight meant years 
of intensive work, help of 4,000 subcontractors, many design 
changes. Next problem: converting Atlas as a Mercury booster 


In 15 spectacular minutes last week, 
the U.S. man-in-space program vin- 
dicated itself. Until Friday morning, 
May 5, U.S. participation in manned 
space exploration had been a ques- 
tionable gamble. From its inception, 
Project Mercury—the name given to 
the initial man-in-space project—had 
been plagued by thorny technical 
and management problems. It had 
wavered on an indirect course and 
moved with painful slowness, _ex- 
ceeding its budget at every turn. 

But when its big moment came in 
the first U.S. manned space flight, 
Project Mercury emerged as an al- 
most unbelievable success. All sys- 
tems in its rugged Redstone rocket 
operated precisely as programed. 
The Mercury capsule came through 
with flying colors. 

The space man, Commander Alan 
B. Shepard (USN), who handled his 
end of the flight with consummate 
skill, returned from his epoch-mak- 
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ing ballistic ride without a single 
bump or scratch to ruffle his com- 
posure. 

industry triumph. The first U.S. 
manned sub-orbital space flight rep- 
resented, also, a major triumph for 
U.S. industry. For McDonnell Air- 
craft Corp., the project’s prime con- 
tractor, Vice-Pres. Walter F. Burke 
(pictures), general manager of the 
capsule’s construction, says, with a 
sigh of well-earned relief: 

“The miracle of the Mercury pro- 
gram so far is not that we have been 
able to develop such systems in two 
and a half years .. . but that we have 
been designing and experimenting 
with the capsules at the same time 
we were producing them.” 

As subcontractors to McDonnell, 
more than 4,000 companies had a 
hand in the development of the 9-ft., 
one-ton space capsule. Thousands of 
others were involved in the modifi- 
cation of the Mercury’s Redstone 


booster rocket, and in the design of 
its complex support system. 

Rocket redesign. In the Red- 
stone’s redesign, for example, it took 
some 800 changes to transform the 
old 63-ft. surface-to-surface artillery 
missile into a modern power plant 
that could boost a manned capsule 
up to 5,100 mph. and 115 miles 
above the earth’s surface. 

This meant not only lengthening 
the Redstone’s fuel tanks to provide 
more fuel space, but it also involved 
major design changes in the engine 
to increase stability, reliability, and 
thrust. The control system had to be 
made simpler. An instrument com- 
partment—designed to make some 
65 measurements of the booster’s be- 
havior during its 2 min. 15 sec. of 
life—had to be built into the system 
and fastened on top of the fuel tank. 

Confidence. Before last week's 
flight, the modified Mercury-Red- 
stone rocket had been tested for 
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It’s over: Pres. James S. McDonnell, Jr., 
and Burke glow with success. Mercury 
is in the Atlantic; Shepard’s report 
comes by radio: “Everything’s A-O.K.” 


In control center, a round of handshak- 
ing; Burke talks with astronaut John H. 
Glenn, Jr., standby on first U. S. manned 
space probe, likely pilot next time. 
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The new Pitney-Bowes Model 3740, 
compact Parcel Post Scale with 40 Ib. 
capacity, saves rate computing, postage 
errors, mailing time. The right postage 
for your packages—by surface or air 
parcel post in all zones—is shown in 
large, lighted, easily legible rate figures, 
widely spaced on the chart. Double 
gunsight lines insure selection of the 
proper rates, help prevent overpayment 
or underpayment. 

Long-life accuracy has been built 
into this precision scale through these 
features: Sealed, pre-lubricated ball 
bearings keep friction to a minimum, 
plus special temperature compensating 
components. And advanced engineering 
assures exact rate readings regardless 
of the position of the package on the 
easy-loading curved platform. The scale 
action can be slowed or speeded by the 
operator. 

With today’s high time and postage 
costs, the 3740 soon pays its low cost 
for any parcel mailer. Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office to show you the 
PB line of parcel post and letter scales. 
Or send for free illustrated literature. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 





PITNEY-BoweEs, INC. 
1489 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send free booklet DO rate chart D 
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sub-orbital duty three times. The 
Redstone’s developers—the Army 
rocket development team formerly 
led by Wernher von Braun (BW— 
Nov.28'59,p58)—knew the  impor- 
tance of having this first manned 
sub-orbital firing go off successfully. 
Not only was a human life at stake, 
but success or failure could deter- 
mine the future of the entire $400- 
million Mercury development pro- 
gram. 

On the basis of the last of the 
three sub-orbital tests, the rocket 
designers at the George C. Marshall 
Space Flight Center at Huntsville, 
Ala., were reasonably convinced that 
they had licked the problem of sys- 
tems vibration and premature fuel 
consumption that had crept into 
the rocket along with its moditica- 
tions. 

But their care in readying this 
particular Redstone booster for its 
mission revealed their deep concern 
over whether all the bugs had in- 
deed been worked out. 

Added jitters. Actually, the Mer- 
cury-Redstone mating is only a 
stand-in arrangement. To fire the 
first U.S. astronaut into orbit around 
the earth, it will be necessary to 
marry the Mercury capsule to the 
Atlas—a rocket with over four times 
the thrust of the modified Redstone. 

It did nothing to relieve the strain 
on the National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration and the 10,000 
persons involved in the Mercury 
program, therefore, when a con- 
verted Atlas booster, designed as 
launch vehicle for the coming orbital 
shot, failed dismally only a week 
before the manned Mercury launch- 
ing. Seconds after leaving the 
launching pad, the modified Atlas 
faltered and had to be destroyed. 

Check and recheck. So, before 
Shepard took his 15-minute, 302- 
mile ride, each system on the Mer- 
cury capsule as well as the Redstone 
booster was checked and double- 
checked. “Never in the history of 
Cape Canaveral,” said one project 
engineer, “did any rocket receive 
such a thorough series of final 
checkouts.” 

Only one piece of equipment had 
to be replaced in the final check, 
however—a “hot” inverter, or small 
18-in. tube responsible for switching 
the rocket’s power from direct to al- 
ternating current at lift-off. This was 
done while Shepard was sealed up 
in the capsule. 

Vigorous pilot rehearsals for every 
minute of the flight ended only with 
a final briefing 20 minutes before 
Shepard slid, feet first, into the cap- 
sule (cover). But no one anticipated 
that he would have to wait, strapped 
to his foam couch, for over four 
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130 minutes 
and 8 screws— 
installation complete! 


AChieverfone can be installed 
faster and easier than any other 
mobile radiotelephone system. In 
iact, AChieverfone requires only 
about two hours for complete in- 
stallation. This saves you money, 
because your vehicles are back in 
business in a hurry! 
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components, AChieverfone has 
only two — the control head and 
the receiver-transmitter unit. 


The control head, with its hand- 
set, fits quickly on or under the 
dashboard with just four mount- 
ing screws. The compact receiver- 
transmitter can be installed on a 
car’s trunk shelf or on a truck cab 





floor with only four sheet metal 
screws. A single plug-in cable con- 
nects and supplies power to the 
two units. 


Check into the advantages of 
AChieverfone for your vehicles. 
Increased profits will be the result! 
Call your local phone company 
today and specify AChieverfone. 
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hours—delayed by weather and sev- 
eral technical “holds.” 

When the final lift-off came, 
though, its smoothness surprised 
Shepard. He expected “more noise 
and vibration,” he told a news con- 
ference this week. 

Fast work. For McDonnell Air- 
craft Corp., the critical test for Proj- 
ect Mercury came a scant two and a 
half years after the company won its 
Mercury contract from NASA, on 
the basis of a design competition. 
McDonnell, seeing the need for 
manned spacecraft, had actually be- 
gun its own research and develop- 
ment a year before, however. 

Originally, the contract called for 
design and construction of 12 cap- 
sules; later this was stepped up to 
20. The original specifications also 
provided for a capsule that could 
be built with existing hardware. 

The first setback to this plan 
cropped up almost immediately. 
Most on-shelf items proved com- 
pletely inadequate for use on Mer- 
cury. To keep within the weight 
limitations and provide the reliabil- 
ity demanded by NASA, almost 
everything in the capsule had to 
be miniaturized or developed afresh. 

All different. McDonnell delivered 
its first production model capsule on 
Jan. 13, 1960, its second the following 
April. By the time Shepard slid into 
Capsule No. 7 last week, 12 capsules 
had been shipped to NASA. 

To the casual eye, all look alike. 
But actually they are quite different. 
Each has been modified as new and 
better parts were delivered by con- 
tractors. Ultimate use of each has 
also been taken into account— 
whether intended for manned flight 
or unmanned tests. Four are still 
available for manned sub-orbital 
flights, McDonnell engineers say. 

Many changes. The first capsule 
models had a beryllium shield to 
absorb the terrific re-entry heat 
(3,000F) expected as the capsule 
moved back into the earth’s atmos- 
phere. Later tests revealed that a 
glass fiber shield (6 ft. in diameter) 
did the same thing with much less 
weight. It was this shield that 
glowed orange as the Freedom 7, 
with Shepard aboard, dropped down 
out of space on May 5. 

In the chimpanzee shot in Janu- 
ary, the air cushion built in the un- 
der side of the capsule to soften the 
impact when the Mercury hit the 
water tore partially off. This pre- 
vented it from serving its secondary 
function as a sea anchor to reduce 
the bobbing of the capsule in the 
ocean. McDonnell engineers had to 
come up with an entirely new ar- 
rangement of cables to hold on the 
pad—a last minute change that 
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worked beautifully in the manned 
shot. 

Significant changes inside the cap- 
sule’s “cabin” also resulted from 
many hours spent by all seven U.S. 
astronauts in an engineering and 
mockup Mercury capsule at Mc- 
Donnell’s plant. One change: a “pic- 
ture window,” 8 x 11 in., instead of 
two tiny portholes. 

Complications. Though the Mer- 
cury capsule is only 9 ft. tall, it incor- 
porates seven miles of electric wiring 
and required over 1,500 basic engi- 
neering drawings. 

One of its real electronic wonders 
is a miniaturized computer system 
called a satellite programing device. 
This “space clock” goes to work the 
second blast-off occurs. As the cap- 
sule soars into space it computes to 
the second what ballistic pattern has 
been achieved. From this data it de- 
termines when to fire the retro-rock- 
ets to achieve re-entry. It predicted 
Shepard’s impact point last week 
within 6 ft. 

Back-up. All the control systems 
in the Mercury capsule, according to 
McDonnell’s Burke, have at least one 
back-up system in the event of fail- 
ure, and many have more than one. 
Separation of the capsule from its 
booster rocket, for example, is pro- 
gramed to be handled automatically, 
but can also be done by radio con- 
trol from the ground, or by the astro- 
naut himself manually. 

The same precise back-up exists 
for the retro-rockets. Firing of any 
one of the three solid rockets will 
slow the capsule down enough for 
the autopilot (or if it fails, manual 
controls) to align the capsule prop- 
erly into re-entry path. But each of 
the three solid retro-rockets has its 
own control system, and each can 
be fired automatically, manually, or 
from the ground. 

Unanswered question. Last week's 
shot was designed in part to test 
whether the Mercury spacecraft can 
continue to qualify for future 
manned test flights. The answer 
seems to be an unqualified “yes.” 

Still unanswered is a second im- 
portant question: Will engineers be 
able to adapt the Atlas as a Mercury 
booster for orbital flight tests? In the 
first firing of an instrumented Mer- 
cury-Atlas system last July, the giant 
rocket exploded violently. For the 
second unmanned firing, last Feb- 
tuary, engineers built more internal 
bracing into the Atlas, with better 
results. But there’s little doubt that 
major problems remain to be solved. 

Led by Presidential science ad- 
viser James B. Wiesner, many scien- 
tists in recent weeks have been 
openly critical of NASA for failing to 
provide a back-up rocket for Atlas 
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for the Mercury earth orbital shot. 

Starting now to modify Titan as a 
Mercury , niet would probably be 
a thankless task, however. It would 
take years, and by then, the U.S. 
should have such big booster sys- 
tems as Saturn and Nova for manned 
space flight, and bigger capsules 
such as Apollo to use with them. 

Future schedule. NASA now plans 
several more suborbital shots in the 
weeks and months ahead, to famil- 
iarize other astronauts with a brief, 
but complete space experience. 
From lift-off to splash-down, Shep- 
and experienced all the main phases 
of actual orbital flight: blast-off, pow- 
ered rocket flight, weightless dight, 
re-entry, and landing. Only the dura- 
tion was shorter than in orbital 
flight. 

Shepard’s flight will qualify for 
two of the five space flight records 
recently set up by the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale, the in- 
ternational body that hands out of- 
ficial flight records. Two of the cate- 
gories—for greatest mass, and for 
highest altitude—apply specifically 
to manned sub-orbital flights—and 
Shepard will go down as first winner 
in each. 

In the last week of June, another 
astronaut is scheduled to follow 
Shepard’s course—and thus enable 
medical researchers to evaluate fur- 
ther man’s physical and psycholog- 
ical ability to perform assigned tasks 
in flight. 

Just ‘‘normal.”’ Shepard was sub- 
jected to approximately six times 
the force of gravity on his ascent, 
11 times on his way back. His top 
speed was 5,100 mph., and aside 
from occasional roughness, he re- 
ported his trip as completely “nor- 
mal.” 

Com;licated measuring and re- 
cording sensors, affixed to his body 
to record changes, backed up his 
rep -t. All physical and mental 
checks during the after flight were 
well within limits, doctors say. 

A short sub-orbital flight, of 
course, is quite different from a 44%4- 
hour space flight with three orbits 
around the earth, and hours instead 
of five minutes of weightlessness. 
But Shepard’s reactions are encour- 
aging, indeed. Not only did he show 
no discernible psychological effects, 
but he was able to take over com- 
mand of his own spacecraft, han- 
dling its attitude controls for slightly 
more than two minutes. 

When a light on his panel board 
failed to signal automatically the 
fact that a retro-rocket pod had been 
released, he immediately reported 
this fact to the Canaveral control 
tower, and proceeded to check the 
pod’s release manually. End 
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In research 


IT&T, Westinghouse make bids 
for role in satellite communications 


Two more companies have made key moves in the giant 
chess game that’s being played for control of the 
nation’s first space communications system (BW—May 
6'61,p29). 

« International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. an- 
nounced that it has finished preliminary design work 
on its version of a space communications package to 
be borne aloft by satellite. The National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration, reportedly, has been kept advised 
of IT&T’s development. 

« Westinghouse Electric Corp. announced that it has 
received approval from the Federal Communications 
Commission to proceed with plans to build a radio con- 
trol station at Linthicum, Md., to “bounce” radio sig- 
nals off passive artificial satellites and the moon. 

What IT&T engineers obviously would like to do is 
sell NASA on the merits of firing one of its packages 
into orbit—on a strictly experimental basis. The pack- 
age would be capable of handling either multi-tele- 
phone traffic between the U.S. and one of the 
down-range Canaveral radio tracking stations, or could, 
if desired, transmit a television picture between two 
such spots. If the system proved out, IT&T would be 
in a good position to sell its idea to FCC or the military. 

From a different approach, Westinghouse is angling 
for somewhat the same thing. With FCC approval to 
conduct experiments on the feasibility of “bouncing” 
radio signals off passive satellites, Westinghouse 
research and development personnel can build up a 
backlog of experimental data for the best utilization of 
a space communications system. 

There was no sign, at midweek, that either NASA or 
the FCC had determined how to cement the rift that 
has sprung up in recent weeks between rival companies 
in the space communications sweepstakes, though. 
There is a wide difference of opinion as to who should 
participate in a joint satellite communications opera- 
tion, should one be set up. American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the other communications com- 
panies are in favor of a combine from which companies 
that are not common carriers would be barred; General 
Electric Co. and Lockheed Aircraft Corp. are talking 
hard for a system in which any interested company 
could participate. 


Washington State will try to convert 
glaciers into giant water spigot 


In a research project that fairly bristles with the spirit 
of adventure, the state of Washington last week set 
out to discover whether glaciers can be harnessed for 
the production of power in low-water years. The gla- 
ciers of Washington, many of which feed power-pro- 
ducing rivers, are estimated to hold about 50-million 
acre-feet of water. That's 10 times the amount of water 
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in the Grand Coulee Reservoir and 90% of the total 
glacier capacity in the U.S. (barring Alaska). 

Truman Price, state supervisor of power resources, 
maintains that Washington has no thought of melting 
away Washington’s glacier reserves. What it wants to 
find out is whether it can tap the glacier in years when 
its power resources run low. 

First idea to be tested is the spreading of coal 
dust over a part of the frozen glacier cover. Hydrolo- 
gists think that this may be enough of a heat absorbent 
to encourage glacier melting. If coal dust doesn’t work, 
other powder-like dark substances will be tried. 

After researchers find the right substance to control 
glacier melting, they will turn their attention in the 
opposite direction—toward finding a heat reflective 
substance that, when spread on the face of a glacier, 
would slow down melting and extend run-off into the 
summer months. 

It’s still a hope and not an actuality, admits Price. 
But someday, Washington may be able to use its gla- 
ciers as a giant spigot—to turn water flow on and off 
as its power demands require. 


Segmented solid-fuel rocket engine 
successfully test-fired by Aerojet 


Aerojet-General Corp., a subsidiary of the General Tire 
& Rubber Co., has successfully test-fired what is be- 
lieved to be the world’s largest segmented solid-fuel 
rocket engine. The 25-ton test engine, under develop- 
ment for the Air Force, consists of two cylindrical cores 
of solid fuel, each more than 5 ft. in diameter, stacked 
one on the other. Firing singly, the two segments pro- 
duced a steady 160,000 Ib. of thrust, according to Aero- 
jet. That’s far less thrust than scientists have been able 
to get from a single chunk of solid propellant. But in 
this particular test, the burning rate was much slower; 
the thrust continued for a much longer time. 

Aerojet’s sucessful firing would seem to pave the way 
for increased efforts to develop segmented solid rocket 
boosters with multi-million-pound thrust. The key 
element in Aerojet’s method of locking together solid 
cylinders of fuel to control the rate of burning is a so- 
called “lock-strip” joint that cements the segments to- 
gether. This stood up well under the test firing. Previ- 
ously, it had only been tried on small chunks of solid 
fuel. 

Aerojet is not the only company working on bigger, 
more powerful solid rocket engines. United Tech- 
nology has also been experimenting with a segmented 
fuel ‘package (BW—Mar.5'60,p138). Thiokol Chemi- 
cal, North American Aviation, Phillips Petroleum, 
Grand Central Rocket, Hercules, Atlantic Research, 
and B. F. Goodrich are also reported as speeding up 
their big solid booster development programs lately. 

Since the U.S. missile and space program began, the 
industry has been speculating as to when the “solids” 
would start to move into competition with the big 
liquid rocket booster engines. That time (BW—Aug.15 
Bf 945), it looks now, may be very near. 
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Water serves us in many ways, and in many ways 
Amchem chemicals are contributing to more utility and 
diversion on the waterways. 


A remarkable new Amchem chemical development, 
Aqua-Kleen, has provided a new weapon to eliminate 
aquatic weeds in ponds, lakes and other stable bodies 
of water. 


The meteoric rise of boating as a sport has given impetus 
to the popularity of painted, all-aluminum boats. A key 
factor in preserving the protective finish on many of 
these colorful craft is Amchem Alodine*—today’s out- 
standing chemical pre-paint treatment that increases 
aluminum’s corrosion resistance qualities, prepares the 
metal for a lasting paint bond. 
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HOW AMCHEM CONDITIONS BOATS TO WATER AND VICE-VERSA 


Amchem manufactures world famous ‘‘Weedone”’ 
chemical weed and brush killers and plant hormones that 
eradicate weeds and stimulate plant growth all over the 
world. Alodine and Granodine* have become standards in 
corrosion-proofing and pre-paint preparation for alumi- 
num and steel, adding years of life to products of sheet 
metal and to the retention of their initial beauty. 


Through its Benjamin Foster Company Division, 
Amchem markets a wide line of protective coatings for 
thermal insulation. 


Amchem distributors abroad sell these products in most 
of the countries of the free world. 


Write for further information. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
AMBLER, PA. 


Detroit, Mich., St. Joseph, Mo., Niles, Calif., Windsor, Ont. 
Amchem and Weedone are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 


*Alodine and Granodino -rc *mchem's registered trademarks for its conversion coating chemicals, 




















RCA 601 


An ultra high-speed 
system for large vol- 
ume needs...equally 
powerful for the most 
massive data process- 
ing operations, or for 
complex mathemati- 
cal and scientific 


: Designed for superior results 


or 






RCA 501 


Proved in use... 
more than 50 systems 
now producing highly 
satisfying results ... 
the finest price-to- 
performance ratio 
among medium priced 
EDP systems. 


RCA 301 


. . for modest re- 
quirements, or as an 
auxiliary to bigger 
systems... the lowest 
priced complete EDP 





RCA’s COBOL 
NARRATOR 
Enables you to write 7 


computer programs | 
in plain business © 


English. 


Mi 





problems. system available. 
















INNOVATION 
AFTER INNOVATION 


Another of the many ‘“‘firsts’’ 

in electronic data processing 
introduced by RCA. The opening 
of the RCA EDP Service Center in 
New York’s Wall Street gave 
America’s financial center the first 
opportunity to.use complete 

EDP facilities on a low cost, 

easily available basis. 


RCA Electronic Data Processing is for today and for the | 
future. It breaks cleanly away from the rigid concepts of —! 
the past .. . yet it offers you the assurance of unparalleled 
- experience in advanced electronic development. No mat- 
ter how modest or complex your data processing require- 
ments may be, you'll gain by talking it over with RCA. 
159-0 BD) (On O10). 10) 9-6 W LO) i) ome. W\y 00) 0 Ov- Wa Oy (clea uoyene 
Data Processing Division, Camden 8, New Jersey. 






rst 


in every application... 


RCA’s lineup of greatly advanced EDP Systems 


another reason why RCA can serve you better in Electronic Data Processing 


RCA DASPAN 


... for swift, checked 
wire-transmission of 
digital information 
between data proc- 
essing systems. 





In just three years, a record for the industry, RCA has given EDP 
users a complete new line of solid state electronic data processing 
systems, uniquely adaptable to individual needs in commerce, 
industry, science or government. Each makes many: important 
contributions to processing data at lower cost . . . each provides 
unusual expandability for future growth . . . each offers an excep- 
tionally high degree of reliability. 


RCA 130 


Industrial Data 
Transmission Link 


RCA 110 


Control Computer 
System ideally fitted 
to industrial needs, 
with reliability con- 
cepts that upgrade 
the entire controlled 
system. . 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


for automatic moni- 
toring and control of 
remote operations by 
wire or microwave. 





RCA 150 


Industrial Data Anal- 


ysis and Recording 
System .. . for high- 
speed scanning, data 
reduction and logging 
of control system 
operation. 




















1,000,000 fire 








Fire struck at night in this unsprinklered 
department store. By the time firemen arrived, 
the blaze was out of control. Lost: $1,000,000! 


Proof that Grinnell 
Sprinklers can protect your 
building against 
huge fire loss 


aiid 





Grinnell Sprinklers quickly put out a week-end 
fire in the basement of J. C. Penney Company, 
Sacramento, California. Saved: a $3,500,000 
store! Grinnell Sprinklers save insurance dol- 
lars, too. Complete Grinnell systems prefab- 
ricated — then installed by expert crews. 
Grinnell Company, Providence 1, Rhode Island, 
Contracting offices in principal cities. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE 
PROTECTION SINCE 1878 
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GE turns out 
panel lamp 


Fluorescent lamp, in form of 
square panel, delivers 
uniform spread of bright light 


Last week, General Electric Co. an- 
nounced that it has put a newly de- 
signed fluorescent lamp into produc- 
tion. ‘The lamp (picture) is in the 
form of a thin, square panel, instead 
of the usual long tube. 

For the first time, says GE, each 
unit gives off a surface of light—in- 
stead of just a point, like incandes- 
cent bulbs, or a line like conventional 
fluorescent tubes. This is what the 
lighting industry has been trying to 
achieve for several years with the 
relatively new principle of electro- 
luminescence. But so 2 nobody has 
been able to make electrolumines- 
cent panels that are bright or efh- 
cient enough to use for general 
illumination. 

Square panel fluorescent lamps 
will deliver a uniform spread of 
bright light over a worktable or 
desk. And they open up new decora- 
tive possibilities for the design of 
ceiling fixture lighting in homes. 

GE and Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. both announced development 
of a square fluorescent lamp in 1959. 





It appears that GE’s lamp will be 
first to hit the market; Westinghouse 
says it’s still tooling up for produc- 
tion. The other lighting leader, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., says 
it has no plans to produce a square 
fluorescent lamp at present. 

GE’s new lamp is 12 in. square 
and about 1% in. deep, with a waf- 
fle-pattern front surface. Inside the 
lamp is a snake-like trough filled 
with mercury vapor, the gas that pro- 
duces fluorescent light. By coiling 
the vapor path, GE has squeezed the 
na. furan of a 5-ft.-long fluorescent 
tube into a small square area. 

The new lamp can be operated at 
either 50 or 80 watts, depending on 
the ballast arrangement, and it has a 
life expectancy of around 7,500 hr. 
List price is $6.95. 


Speeding messages over phone lines 


Bell equipment cuts costs, multiplies by 10 the speed 
of transmission by conventional teletypewriter 


Equipment for sending teletype- 
vriter messages on the regular tele- 
phone network at speeds of over 
1,000 words per minute—more than 
10 times as fast as on conventional 
facilities—has been developed by 
Bell Telephone System. 

The equipment, known as Data- 
speed, transmits from the punched 
paper tape that is produced simul- 
taneously with a message in text on 
a teletypewriter. Dataspeed is a 
much simpler and less expensive 
version of the systems, made by a 
number of companies, that transmit 
computer data over long distances 





via telephone lines. Like these, it's 
used in conjunction with the Bell 
Dataphone—the device that con- 
verts the code on paper tape into 
electrical pulses that the telephone 
network can handle. 

Dataspeed will chop the cost of 
sending teletypewriter messages, 
says Bell. For example, a 5,000-word 
message from Chicago to New York 
takes an hour to send over an ordi- 
nary system and costs $21.10 at the 
current TWX rate. With Dataspeed, 
the same message would cost $2.25, 
the price of a five-minute phone 
call. End 
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Is your capital tied up in inventory? 


Whether your problem’s production inventory or 
finished goods inventory, now is the time to use 
American AlRfreight. 


American helps trim both stock on hand and storage 
overhead costs by putting at your disposal an air 
distribution system serving 3,042 markets. Using it, 
one manufacturer* saved 2-million dollars annually. 
He reduced and centralized his inventories, brought 
down warehouse overhead expense. 





AIRfreight gives you mobility to reduce lead-time 
and smooth the flow of parts to production. At the 
selling end, regional inventories can be reduced, du- 
plicate inventories cut, carry-over of shop-worn goods 
ended while you vastly improve customer service. 


Consider AIR freight—every profit-buildingaspect. 
And remember, more shippers move more freight on 
American than on any other airline in America. Ship 
with the professionals—call American AIRfreight. 


America’s Leading Cargo Airiine 

















How to make your presses most considerate of 


92 


Six hands on six buttons...safeguarded 
by Clark Anti-Repeat Press Controls 
,.as used in the Cleveland Stamping 
Plant of the Ford Motor Company... 
one of more than 300 Clark-controlled 
presses in this*modern plant. 





MEN, MACHINES and MONEY 


It’s just a little short of amazing what a difference the right press 
controls can make. Clark Press Controls, for instance, are 
designed to guard against every conceivable unsafe condition, 
while assuring maximum production. 


Benefits reported by our customers after standardizing on Clark 
Press Controls include: 


@ Fewer accidents, resulting in lower industrial insurance rates. 
@ Greater protection against damage to presses and dies. 
@ Substantial reduction in costly downtime. 


Today, there are more than 20,000 of our press controls in 
operation throughout industry. In automotive plants, Clark Press 
Controls outnumber those of all other manufacturers combined. 
Good reason to talk to Clark about your press control require- 
ments... to call the nearest Clark sales office, or write: 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


ARK CONTROLLER COMPANY 


MAIN PLANT: CLEVELAND, 10 « WESTERN PLANT: LOS ANGELES, 58 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN CONTROLLERS, LIMITED, TORONTO, ONT. 





New technique adds 
sound to slides 


Slide projector buffs who want 
sound have had to content them- 
selves with tape or record transcrip- 
tions that could never really be syn- 
chronized with the picture. 

Now, Kalart Co., Inc., of Plain- 
ville, Conn., has a new “Soundstrip” 
projector and a system for transfer- 
ring a sound message direct to stand- 

rd, 35-mm. double-frame film. A ro- 
tating light beam in the projector 
“reads” the sound—up to 18 sec. of it 
per frame—as the image is thrown 
up on the screen. 

Customers will be able to buy 
films already prepared, or take their 
own regular 35-mm. pictures and 
have them processed for the Sound- 
strip projector. If you're shooting 
your own, you tape the sound you 
want, and send this tape, along with 
sound directions and the film, to a 
Kalart processing laboratory. There, 
a picture negative and a sound neg- 
ative are made and combined onto a 
single roll of film. Kalart plans to 
license 100 or so of these laboratories 
around the country. 

Kalart expects the price for mas- 
ter-film processing to run about $7 
a frame or $280 for the average 40- 
frame roll. For extra copies, the cost 
would come down. The Soundstrip 
projector, available next January or 
February, will cost “under $400.” 

Kalart is aiming mainly at indus- 
trial and commercial markets—cus- 
tomers who want, say, 100 copies or 
so of the original film. The system 
might be used for training, as a sales 
tool, and the like. 


New products briefs 


An electronic counting and timing 
device, fully transistorized, that can 
measure intervals of a hundredth of 
a millionth of a second will be manu- 
factured by Pacific Industries, Inc., 
of San Francisco. It will have appli- 
cations to radar, testing missile sys- 
tems, and timing nuclear reactions. 
Used in an airport radar system, it 
could fix the position of a plane 10 
miles away with a margin of error of 
less than 4 ft., the company claims. 


A new dry process copy machine can 
produce paper offset plates in 60 
seconds from any kind of written, 
printed, or illustrated material. The 
original document is set in place on 
the machine, and the photographing 
and developing are done automati- 
cally. Manufacturer is Robertson 
Photo-Mechanix, Inc., of Chicago. 
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EDUCATION 


A college 
grapples 
its future 


Franklin & Marshall 
streamlines and upgrades 
to meet new pressures 


The scene is familiar: elm-lined 
streets; ivy-covered walls; mellow 
grayhaired men at work in an at- 
mosphere of rustic quiet, running a 
liberal arts college. It's the very 
picture of the peaceful life. Once— 
10 years ago, for instance—the pic- 
ture was true. Today, it is rapidly 
becoming almost completely false. 
The pressures of applied economics 
are pressing down hard on these 
colleges. 

Changes do not usually come with 
much speed to the nation’s 600-odd 
independent, four-year, liberal arts 
colleges. They are isolated from the 
large universities’ comparatively hec- 
tic pace of expansion, adaptation, 
and research. They have been able 
to scrape by from year to year rais- 
ing fees a bit at a time and increasing 
faculty salaries only a small fraction. 

But next year some 300,000 more 
freshmen are expected to enroll in 
colleges than did in 1959. A high and 
steadily increasing proportion of 
them will go to the big public insti- 
tutions. These large state colleges— 
and the big and heavily endowed 
private universities—are looking for 
more faculty to meet the jump in 
their enrollments, and they are out 
to win them with better salaries at 
a time when faculty pay is already 
increasing faster than in the 1950s. 

Chain of troubles. Where does 
this leave the liberal arts college? 
It faces the prospect of a strenuous 
bootstrap project. It must get enough 
money to keep operating. To get this 
money it must attract students. To 
get and keep students it must main- 
tain high academic standards, and it 
needs these standards if it is to at- 
tract a steady flow of gifts and be- 
quests. To achieve, or hold, these 
standards it needs a good faculty. 
Of course, to get and hold a good 
faculty it must pay competitive sala- 
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College president Frederick deW. Bolman is seeking to lead Franklin & Marshall 
through the next decade, when liberal arts institutions will have to fight to stay 
alive. One means toward this end: business-style budgeting for the next 10 years 
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Si. Joe Paper Com- 
pany, Port St. Joe, 
Florida, operator of Na- 
tional Board and Paper 
Mills, Ltd., Waterford, 
is typical of the many 
fine firms operating 
overseas plants in Ire- 
land today under the 
tax exemption and cash 
grants incentives 
offered by the Govern- 
ment. In three years more than one-hundred new indus- 
tries from all parts of the world have come to Ireland to 
set up operations. Manufacturing primarily for export, 
their products range from cranes and pianos to food. 


“Our faith,” writes Roger L. Main, president of St. Joe, 
“seems to be more than borne out by the emerging turn of 
events. Operations of National Board and Paper Mills grow 
more successful month by month. We are keenly impressed 
by Ireland’s enormous potential.” 


Mr. Roger L. Main 


Ireland’s incentives to manufacturers are particularly en- 
ticing. You receive ten years exemption from income tax on 
export profits, plus a further five years reduced taxation. Out- 
right, non-repayable cash grants help you build your factory, 
equip it with machinery, and train your workers. 


Other advantages include preferential treatment for your 
products in many countries, reasonable wage scales, ample 
power, and a plentiful supply of interested, intelligent labor. 


Write today for details. The Authority’s New York office is 
ready to assist you. 





If you can use air freight, Shannon Free Airport 
offers ready-to-occupy factories for renting, as 
well as cash grants, and tax exemption until 1983. 











IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0848 
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Bolman and college dean, G. Wayne 
Glick, survey F&M’s latest addition: a 
new physical education center. 


ries. There is no simple one, two, 
three sequence about these steps. 
They all have to be made at pretty 
much the same time. 

Dire alternatives. If the operation 
doesn’t succeed, it is likely that the 
college will slowly die, be merged 
into a larger institution, or be forced 
to downgrade to the status of a two- 
year junior college. 

Under the pressures of these prob- 
lems, and in fear of the alternatives, 
more and more of those quiet grassy 
campuses are becoming hotbeds of 
administrative bustling, of sweeping 
management reorganization, of stern 
self-appraisal of academic standards, 
and of far-reaching planning. 

A couple of years ago, only about 
half a dozen of these middling-sized 
liberal arts colleges had begun this 
kind of self-examination and plan- 
ning. Now, says Sidney G. Tickton, 
a consultant to the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, 50 or 60 of them are 
setting to work on bootstrap projects. 
Says Tickton: “A college can die, just 
as a business can die, if it’s poorly 
managed and doesn’t know where 
it’s going. Dying takes longer for a 
college than for a company, of 
course, but it can happen. In fact, 
I believe it will happen to a number 
of our weaker private colleges and 
universities in the next decade.” 


1. Streamlining the machinery 


Close to the center of Lancaster, 
Pa., is one of those newly bustling 
campuses. It is the home of Franklin 
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over 30,000 letters... for just 50c 


...that’s the kind of “dictating’’ economy you get only from the 
reusable full-fidelity magnetic disc of a Telefunken 600 Dictating 
Machine. That’s real value in these days of high operating costs. 
The Telefunken 600 itself is as reasonably-priced as a standard 
office typewriter. Combines dictation, transcription and conference 
recording in one handy compact unit. That’s why no efficiently- 
run office today can afford to be without the time-saving, cost- 
cutting features of a Telefunken 600 Dictating Machine. Versatile 
“self-powered” or “‘plug-in” operation—for in or out of the office 
use. Built-in, lifetime battery—complete with recharger. Wei,“ _!ess 
than 61% lbs. Outperforms machines costing twice as much. Con- 
trols are simple, operation is swift, and transcription clarity excep- 
tional. Precision-built by Telefunken—a world leader in electronics. 


TELEFUNKEN 600 
DICTATING MACHINE |. 


For the full story...clip and attach this 10 
your letterhead! 





(YOUR NAME) 
Mail to: Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 
Dept.TR.90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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New Sylvania “Direct-Wire” TV 
lets you see where you can’t be! 


Now a private TV system lets you keep your eye on 
many operations at once. Let us show how it can 
boost efficiency, cut costs—for surprisingly little! 





























Guarding security at Bayside, N. Y. Atomic En- 
ergy Plant. TV system checks identification, 
guards vital areas hour after hour without a 
wink. Complete installation took only one day! 



































Doing rounds for nurses at Overlook Hospital, 
Summit, N. J. ‘“Direct-Wire” TV cameras are set 
in rooms; one nurse in central spot can check 
patients simply by switching channels! 





Merchandising at Bond’s Fifth Avenue. “‘Direct- 


Wire” TV boosts traffic, sales; picks up fashion 
show on 3rd floor, transmits it to street fioor 
window. Customers see, stop, come in. 





























Monitoring office work at Youngs Rubber Corp. 
Keeps constant watch on special office process- 
ing work in progress. Feeds all information to 
private monitor. 





























Announcing flights for TWA. At Idlewild Airport, 
TWA televises arrival and departure boards, 
keeps passengers posted on flights via TV receiv- 
ers conveniently located throughout the terminal. 


Sylvania “Direct-Wire” TV helps you see your way to greater efficiency 


Pays for itself within a few months of opera- 
tion. No personnel required! Switch it on, 
adjusts itself. Easy to operate as your home 
..-no special 
.uses no 


TV set. Works indoors or out. 
lighting needed. Low power cost.. 
more wattage than a desk lamp. 


For more uses, more information, and a free 


visual communications survey of your business, Cl Please send leasing information on 
mail coupon today ! Sylvania “‘Direct-Wire” TV. 
Name 
SYLVANIA = 
Address. 
GENERAL TELEPHONE sELECTRONICS “| city Zone_State 
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-----TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY----- 
Att: R. E. BROCKWAY 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Electro-Specialties Division 
1740 Broadway (Dept. H) 

New York 19, New York 


[J Please send more information on Sylvania 
“Direct-Wire’’ TV and how to arrange a 
free visual communications survey for my 
business. 


























& Marshall College, a middling-sized 
(enrollment: 1,341; faculty: 95) 
four-year liberal arts college that, 
for all its age (founded in 1784), is 
only just beginning to gain an aca- 
demic reputation outside the north- 
eastern states. 

In the last five years its administra- 
tion has been reorganized to give it 
as streamlined an appearance as you 
might find in a highly efficient cor- 
poration. Its fae: cs ee has been 
pruned of diffuse courses with as 
much vigor as a smart manufacturer 
exerts to get rid of unprofitable lines. 
And to guide it toward the goals it 
wants to reach, it has drawn up a 
10-year plan with all the care a steel 
company would use in setting up a 
new plant. 

All this might make it seem that 
mid-century materialism is swamp- 
ing what is essentially an academic 
institution. But Franklin & Mar- 
shall’s Pres. Frederick deW. Bolman, 
Jr., and his administration say that 
this emphasis on management and 
long-range planning is for one pur- 
pose—to build up the college’s aca- 
demic standards and to make sure 
it survives the growing pressures. 

The old era. The business of run- 
ning the college was not always so 
emphasized at F&M. The new era 
began soon after Bolman (Harvard 
35, and Ph.D. from Columbia in 
1942) moved in as president in mid- 
1956. 

His predecessor had served only 
a short term and the college had, in 
effect, been without a president for 
the larger part of 18 months. “The 
place had been run by a committee,” 
says Bolman. “Inevitably, all kinds 
of little empires were growing up in- 
side the faculty.” 

The first step was a call to the 
management consultants, Cresap, 
McCormick & Paget, to give them 
the job of probing into the college’s 
administration. If it’s good diplo- 
macy to call in an outside consultant 
to recommend changes in a business, 
it’s doubly so in an institution like a 
college. There, the executives are 
surrounded by a horde of articulate 
and usually sensitive men to whom 
status and seniority and the privi- 
leges they bring have always—in the 
absence of high salaries—counted 
for more than they do in business. 

Chain of command. The survey at 
F&M, lasting into 1957, did produce 
some substantial changes. Bolman, 
when he had taken up the presi- 
dency, found that some 30 members 
of the staff reported directly to him. 
There was no true executive group 
running the college, and several dif- 
ferent department heads seemed to 
be individually responsible to the 
board of trustees. This, clearly, made 
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A Tinnerman T- Marked Original... 


Dual SPEED NUTS* open door 
to 20% savings on as-assembled cost 


Gibson refrigerator door hinges are held in place with new cost-cutting, 
time-saving twin-type SPEED Nuts. They replace 6” plate hinge 
retainers which had to be drilled and tapped for machine screws. 


Gibson Refrigerator analysts estimate that special twin-type SPEED 
Nuts save 14% on the cost of each hinge retainer assembly, 20.5% 
on the as-assembled cost. Labor is reduced by half. Former problems 
with cross-threading and stripping are eliminated ... SPEED NuTs and 
A-type screws go together naturally every time—and faster! 

The T-mark of quality and dependability identifies the more than 
10,000 variations of SPEED NuT brand fasteners. From this unlimited 
selection come many saving opportunities for you. Ask your Tinnerman 
representative to arrange for a free FASTENING ANALYSIS of your 
product. An engineering service that may produce similar savings for you. 

You'll find Tinnerman under Fasteners in your SWEET’s Product 


Design File and in the “Yellow Pages.” Tinnerman Products, Inc., 
Dept. 12, Box 6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





OTHER T-MARKED SPECIALS 

















SPECIAL “J” SPEED NUT cuts 
production time in half for a 
major gas range manufacturer. 
Simplified right-angle panel or 
brace attachments fora variety of 
appliance,cabinet,and instrument 
applications. Live-spring tension 
means a vibration-proof grip. 





SNAP-IN FIXTURE FASTENER 
developed specially for Imperial 
Lighting Products Co., trimmed 
80% off lighting fixture assem- 
bly time. Once fastened to the 
ceramic socket, this unique 
SPEED NUT snaps quickly into the 
fixture base...replaces three parts. 












PUSH-ON SPEED NUT anchors 
latching bars on steel desks, 
reduces material and assembly 
costs by 50%. Push-on SPEED 
NuTs can be attached on studs, 
rivets, or tubing in a split second, 
and eliminates need for threaded 
parts ...saves time and money. 
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CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 

GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Tre- 

forest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A., 3 rue Salomon 

de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano 
Simmonds GMBH, Heidelberg. 
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TRANSACTER 


at APOLAMANG 


Remote source data collection — a bottle neck 
in Electronic Data Processing in many “big 
plant” operations — is no problem at Boeing’s 
Transport Division, Renton, Washington. 


We quote, in part, from #@OLING NEWS, 
January 12, 1961: “‘The decision to install the 
entire network (TRANSACTER* System) 
came as a result of successful tests conducted 
... by Boeing employees and representatives 
of Stromberg, manufacturer of the entire 
system. 


“Types of information that employees will 
‘feed’ to the data collecting nerve center will 
include personal attendance data and detailed 
information of time spent on specific job 
assignments. 


“The information will receive instantaneous 
treatment at the nerve center regardless of 
its origin. 


“Some of the advantages of the system in- 
clude the following: 


1. Rapid gathering and processing of 
production information from factory 
shops. This data is vital in determin- 
ing shop load and performance fac- 
tors and in establishing accurate cost 
targets. 


2. Greater accuracy in reports by reduc- 
ing the margin of error caused 
through extra handling”’. 


With the TRANSACTER System 
dramatic new opportunities for cost 
reduction become evident. 


TRANSACTER 


Write for informative brochure. 
If you prefer, a qualified repre- 
sentative will call. 


CENTER 


GENERAL TIME 
CORPORATION 


STROMBERG DIVISION 
THOMASTON 3, CONN. 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD’S FINEST TIME EQUIPMENT 





for chaos. Now only five of the col- 
lege’s staff report to Bolman. With 
him, they make up the college's 
executive committee, and Bolman is 
the only one responsible directly to 
the trustees. 

What was financially more impor- 
tant than this streamlining was the 
consultants’ finding that with some 
small additions and modifications, 
F&M’s physical plant could easily 
accommodate 1,600 students. The 
college had figured before that its 
capacity was 1,200. This was at least 
as important for the college as it 
would be for a manufacturer to dis- 
cover in the middle of a boom that 
the capacity of his plant could be 
jacked up 30% for practically no 
extra expense. 

While the streamlining of the col- 
lege’s management was going on, 
the heads of F&M’s faculty started 
a long-drawn-out weighing of just 
what they were doing and what they 
ought to do. They set out to appraise 
the college’s curriculum and to raise 
F&M’s whole academic standard. 

Fewer courses. A year ago, the 
faculty taught 414 different courses. 
This year the list is down to 335 
courses. F&M used to confer any 
one of three degress on its gradu- 
ates: A.B., Bachelor of Science, and 
B.Sc. in Economics. Now it holds 
to the plain A.B. 

Three years of study by the fa’ 
ulty heads went into these char vs. 
It was a long and delicate operation 
because it, too, involved subtle—and 
sometimes not so subtle—changes in 
the status of many faculty members. 
Part of the plan, says Bolman, was 
to rid the curriculum.of “vocational- 
ism—trade school stuff like courses 
in the techniques of auditing or ac- 
counting. . . . There’s no point in 
teaching these things to college stu- 
dents. By the time they're in grad- 
uate school or business, the tech- 
niques will have changed.” 

Trimming back the degrees con- 
ferred by F&M, Bolman says, was a 
move to halt diffusion of the whole 
faculty’s work, and a recognition that 
a far larger proportion of college 
graduates now go on to graduate 
schools for their professional train- 


ing. 
Il. A 10-year look ahead 


In the fall of 1959, when F&M’s 
trustees convened for a_ two-day 
meeting, Bolman sought their ap- 
proval of a third major scheme to 
shore up the college—the prepara- 
tion of a 10-year plan. The trustees 
O.K.’d the idea and G. Wayne Glick, 
new dean of the college, began 
drawing up the plan. 

Such a project may sound simple, 
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. . if so, you'll Know the satisfaction of having appetizing 
food instantly available, right where you are. That’s the 
kind of service Canteen automatically provides in your 
plant or offices. 

Canteen® service fits right in with the growing trend 
towards shorter mealtimes and round-the-clock plant oper- 

Ever hunger ation. These versatile vendors serve hot food at the drop 
of a coin—hot and cold beverages, sandwiches, salads, 
desserts. You save on space, manpower and equipment. 
You sidestep heavy food subsidies. 

for a snack Why can Canteen serve you better? Because Canteen 
offers complete vending service throughout the country. 
Because that service is locally operated and managed— 
° 9 tailored to your needs. Rigid control of food quality and 
In the small hours f varied menus assure complete satisfaction. For all the facts, 
call Canteen—conveniently listed in the Yellow Pages. Only 

from Canteen can you get Canteen service. 











© Canteen Servinette® vending machines 
make appetizing lunches—and all the 
© “trimmings"—instantly available. No kitch- 
» en bottlenecks. All foods are tasty; coffee 
is always freshly brewed. 


ABT bill and coin chang- 
ers solve the change 
problem in your plant. 


Canteen vendors serve 
cigarettes and candy 
bars, too! 





Canteen Customusic 
background music sys- 
tems promote worker 





efficiency. 
This 1S Automatic Canteen: Automatic service for hot and cold foods and beverages; candy, ciga- 
rettes . . . Rowe automatic vending machines . . . Nationwide Food Service, Inc. (in-plant catering) . . . AMI commercial 
music systems . . . ABT bill and coin changers . . . Commercial Discount Corporation and Hubshman Factors Corporation 


for financing. Canteen services available throughout the world from Canteen International, S.A. 


AUTOMATIC CANTEEN 


AUTOMATIC CANTEEN COMPANY OF AMERICA «¢ MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA « CHICAGO 54, ILLINO!S 
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@ A special report to business from B.F.Goodrich 


. ASTRONAUT 
PROBES 


~ SPACE INA 





B.E.GOODRICH 


SUIT 


UNITED STATES PROJECT MERCURY 
ASTRONAUT has become the first American 
to enter space and return. 

From the moment he was sealed in his tiny space 
craft until he was fished from the Atlantic, he wore 
a B.F.Goodrich full pressure “‘space suit’’. 

The fully insulated suit kept the Astronaut at 
a comfortable 70-odd degrees. 

In flight, oxygen was pumped into the suit 
through a waist connection, circulated about his 
body to maintain an even temperature, then fed 
into the helmet for breathing. Exhaled breath 
escaped through a special vent in his helmet. There 
was even a communications system built into 
the suit. 

This suit had been custom-fitted to the body of 
this particular Astronaut. Each of the 1600 separate 
pieces had been tested under conditions four times 
greater than those they might be subjected to in 
use. This is the same type suit that will be worn 
by U. S. Astronauts in later Project Mercury 
orbital space flights. 

Development of the 20-pound aluminized nylon 
and rubber suit began in 1934 when BFG designed 





the pressurized outfit worn by Wiley Post in setting 
new altitude and speed records. Later the U.S. 
Navy encouraged B.F.Goodrich to work on a suit 
that could be worn by fliers at extreme altitudes. 
It was this Navy suit that BFG adapted, under 
the supervision and guidance of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, to today’s full 
pressure suit. This is only a small contribution to 
the vast total undertaking that has put man into 
space, but B.F.Goodrich is extremely proud to 
have been permitted to do its best in behalf of 
this historic achievement. 

Development of the full pressure suit to keep 
man alive in space is typical of the protection 
offered by many B.F.Goodrich products. In Korea, 
troops suffered from crippling frostbite until BFG 
perfected boots that keep feet warm in sub-zero 
temperatures. X-ray technicians wear aprons and 
gloves made of a special BFG material to protect 
against damaging radiation. And, today, motoring 
is safer than ever before because the tubeless 
tire, originated by B.F. Goodrich, provides protec- 
tion against bruise blowouts. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 


























PAPER PET 


outlook clear 
disposition sunny 
more than that 

she’// save you money 





Bring a kitten, goat or your favorite hamster to the office—the boss may fix 
you with the evil eye. But here's one office pet he'll welcome. Ozafax 120, 
the trim, table-top copier that puts money in the bank. By streamlining your 
purchasing-receiving-paying cycle. Narrowing your shipping-billing gap from 
8 days to 2! Getting your bills ou¢, your money /n faster. One company saved 
$17,000...another $15,000...with fast, error- 
proof Ozalid billing. Besides getting and 
keeping billing up to date, Ozafax handles 
other office chores. Copies just about every- 
thing—letters, forms, reports, drawings. And 
fast. ..up to 13 feet per minute. Put this 
multi-purpose copier to work for you. It's 
easy. Ozafax...and all other Ozalid machines 

..can be bought, rented, leased through six convenient plans. Write 
today for details and our booklet “Money Saving Ideas." Ozalid, Dept. 154, 


Johnson City, New York. 
OZALID 


WE REPEAT 





Ozafax 120... Bi//ing Favorite. Lowest priced one step 
diazo copier with automatic separation. Simple, space- 








saving, dependable. 

Remember: for best results from Ozalid Whiteprinters 
use Ozalid Paper and Ozalid Supplies ...we repeat; 
use Ozalid Paper and Ozalid Supplies. 


OZALID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
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and, indeed, in some ways it is. After 
all, any corporation worth the name 
has some kind of plan that sets its 
goels and the way it hopes to reach 
them over at least the next few 
years. But in a college—or in almost 
any but the largest non-profit institu- 
tions—the idea of carefully setting 
10-year goals in such delicate areas 
as salaries, work loads for the 
faculty, tuition fees, the amount of 
student aid, and the amount of 
money that fund-raisers will have to 
acquire, has until lately been pretty 
well unheard of. 

This is partly through fear that 
the faculty will get upset, the trus- 
tees will become edgy, and the par- 
ents of prospective students will start 
looking elsewhere to buy their chil- 
dren’s education. It is also partly 
because the presidents of many of 
these 600 independent liberal arts 
colleges are men who have spent 
most of their lifetimes as college pro- 
fessors and whose natures are simply 
against this kind of distant planning. 

Faculty needs. Besides, not until 
recently have many such colleges 
really had to bother. Or, as F&M’s 
Bolman puts it: “It may seem para- 
doxical that when we, as a nation, 
were not so prosperous as we are 
now, the colleges did not have to 
worry nearly as much about their 
finances, about the ways they spent 
their money, and about the goals 
they were trying to reach. 

“But now we are all faced for the 
foreseeable future with a tremen- 
dous demand for good faculty mem- 
bers, and it is a demand that will 
keep getting stronger. College facul- 
ties, through their low salaries, have 
in part been subsidizing the educa- 
tion of our young men. But we can’t 
do it that way any more. Now we 
have to take stock of where we are, 
ot where we want to be, and of how 
in the world we'll get there.” 

Among F&M’s goals: 

" Faculty salaries up from an aver- 
age of $6,492 last year to $13,633 by 
1970; more sabbatical leaves and 
more fringe benefits. 

« Fees (tuition, room, board) up 
from about $1,960 this year to a pos- 
sible $3,000 a year for each student 
by 1970. 

« Student aid (mostly scholarships) 
up from almost $150,000 this year 
to about $423,000 in 1964. The plan 
is to raise the proportion of this 
aid from its present 12% of total 
tuition income to 20% of that figure. 

« Higher standards among. stu- 
dents. This is not easy to define 
briefly, but one way of indicating it 
is in the number who drop out after 
their first or second year. These 
drop-outs are financially painful to a 
college: The student from whom you 
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So 


THIS CATALOG ILLUSTRATES 
THE WORLD’S MOST 
DIVERSIFIED LINE 
OF STEEL EQUIPMENT 
IT’S FREE! 


In a preference survey made by an inde- 
pendent organization back in 1955, key men 
in companies throughout the country gave 
Lyon 5 times more first choice votes than 
any other steel equipment manufacturer. 


In a comparable survey made in 1960, 
Lyon’s first choice margin jumped to7 tol! 
And Lyon received more exclusive mentions 
than the next 22 companies combined! 


Your nearest Lyon Dealer offers the 
world’s most diversified and most preferred 
line of steel equipment—quality protected 
to give you the most for your investment. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


General Offices: 510 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 
Factories in Aurora, Ill.—York, Pa.—Los Angeles 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


® 








SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 











Thirteen years ago we believed that 
there was a place in this nation for 
a magazine of science. We believed 
then that the motive force of 
modern civilization was science. 
Can anybody doubt this today? 


We wished, as the publishers of 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, to provide 
a mirror which would reflect the 
advances of all branches of science 
and technology. Our assignment 
was, and is, the universe. Our 
authors have explored the universe 
from the basic particles of matter 
to the farthest galaxy, from the 
interior of the living cell to the 
peaceful applications of nuclear 
energy. To this task our editors 
have lent all the techniques of 
modern journalism, from clear 
prose to fine art. They have, more- 
over, related the new knowledge 
of science to the work of industry, 
to the affairs of state, and to the 
daily lives of men. They have pro- 
ducedamagazine soclosely attuned 
to these relationships that our cir- 
culation now exceeds 275,000. 


Our readers are the men of Tech- 
nical Management — engineers, 
research scientists, and technical 
executives. Over the past decade 
their scientifically trained intelli- 
gence has gathered ascendant 
importance in our economy. Today, 
no other group has their profes- 
sional authority in choosing what 
industry buys. 

Their interest in the editorial con- 
tent of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
matched by their attentiveness to 
messages from advertisers who 
understand them and understand 
their unique role in American 
industry. 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


415 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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expect to collect four years of fees 
disappears after the first year; in- 
come drops and the upper classes 
become under-populated. 

One way to avoid this loss is to 
screen the applicants more closely, 
to get more of the cream of each 
year’s crop of students. The higher 
the applicant’s high school grades, 
the less likely he is to drop out of 
college. 

Already the results are showing 
up. F&M believed its enrollment 
this year would be just shy of 1,200 
—but with drop-outs reduced dras- 
tically the figure now stands at 1,341. 

This already brings just a little 
extra money to F&M. But when you 
look at some of those other goals you 
cannot help but wonder just how in 
the world they do expect to reach 
them. Where will the money come 
from? 


Ill. How to foot the bill 


At one point the long-range plan 
says that its projections are based 
on the assumption that gifts to build 
up the college’s endowment—pres- 
ently around $6-million at current 
market values—will flow in over the 
next 10 years fast enough to build 
up a total of almost $1.5-million 
worth of new money. 

“This,” says Glick, “is an extremely 
modest projection. We would hope 
to triple that figure. But you can 
never tell. 

The plan gives top priority to the 
fund-raising program, and to this end 
F&M is hiring a man to work full- 
time at the business of hunting gifts 
and bequests. But hundreds of far 
larger institutions are seeking gifts 
at a rate that has never been ma 
before; so how will F&M’s man com- 
pete with them? Says Bolman: “He'll 
move, that’s all. It’s simply a matter 
of getting about the country and 
making all the necessary contacts.” 

Bolman is confident that much 
more money will come to colleges 
from the federal government in the 
next decade, and much more in gifts 
from industry. It may come directly 
—in funds to increase faculty sal- 
aries, for instance—or indirectly—in 
scholarships and other forms of stu- 
dent aid that will help students meet 
higher tuition fees. Either way, the 
net result to the college is pretty 
much the same. 

Definition. Getting the money is, 
Bolman concedes, the biggest of the 
problems, but it certainly isn’t the 
only one at this stage. Unlike a cor- 
poration’s budget, says Bolman, a 
college’s budget projection is a flexi- 
ble list of value judgments. A good 
part of its importance, he feels, lies 
in merely setting goals and in plot- 


ting how, year by year, the college 


will—if it can—move toward them. 
This is something akin to the old 
adage that a man has half his prob- 
lem licked if he is able to define the 
problem and set it down on paper. 

No one specific question is solved 
by the college’s plan—its function 
is simply to lay out a path to follow. 
In the past, most colleges of F&M’s 
size and status drifted along from 
year to year with little or no real idea 
where changes in their finances or in 
the emphasis they put on various 
parts of the curriculum might eventu- 
ally lead them. Year by year F&M 
will keep its 10-year plan going. It 
is even about to hire for its adminis- 
tration a new man whose job will be 
to handle all the analysis that will 
go into maintaining the continuing 
10-year projection. 

Night courses. This is no easy job 
when it’s done thoroughly. Bolman 
cites one example: F&M assigns 
some of its faculty members to give 
night courses to Lancaster residents. 
The fees for these courses bring the 
college a net of perhaps $20,000 a 
year. They also augment the salaries 
of the "ed members who give the 
courses. 

“But,” says Bolman, “it’s very 
likely that none of this represents a 
gain for F&M. A _ professor of 
English, for instance, has a heavy 
enough work load by day; by night 
he may make a few extra dollars 
telling the local stenographers about 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. But he prob- 
ably has in his study a_half-com- 
pleted book on Wordsworth. Year 
after year, to augment his salary, 
he has to leave that book unfinished. 
This is frustration for him and pos- 
sibly a net loss to the college. 

“This sort of situation has been 
the curse of the middling-sized lib- 
eral arts college for decades. Now, 
with the great demand for good 
faculty men, we have to overcome 
this or we will lose our best men to 
the big colleges and _ universities, 
which pay them adequate salaries 
and still leave them time enough for 
scholarly work.” 

Judging the gain—or loss—in 
questions like this is only one small 
facet of the work that has to be 
done in setting up a long-range plan. 

Nobody at F&M is saying that 
because they have their long-range 
plan, they have their problems 
solved. Bolman’s assistant, Richard 
Stonesifer, says: “A thousand differ- 
ent things can still go wrong. Of 
course were not sure that we can 
reach the goals we have set. But at 
least we feel we'll be able to see how 
we're progressing as we go through 
these next few years of intense pres- 
sure.” End 
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ss Trouble Grave uncertainties are crowding in on Washington this week from all 
M’s ‘ceiiein trams quarters of the globe. In the capital, it is a time of stock taking, reassessing 
om U.S. tactics and strategy in the cold war. The hope is that there will be time 
-" all quarters for a calm and sound reassessment. 
i In Berlin, another crisis seems imminent. Secy. of State Rusk warned NATO 
&M foreign ministers in Oslo this week that he expected Moscow to sign a sepa- 
- It rate peace treaty with East Germany during the summer. 
be At Oslo, the U.S. and its allies reaffirmed their determination to resist 
will any encroachment of their rights of access to Berlin—by force if necessary. 
Ling But general declarations may not be enough to warn off the Soviets and the 
East Germans. Some U.S. officials feel, as former Vice-Pres. Nixon does, 
job that Pres. Kennedy should consider an early meeting with Nikita Khrush- 
a chev—to persuade him that, despite Cuba and Laos, the U.S. won’t retreat 
sted in Berlin. 
nts, But the President at this stage opposes an emergency summit meeting, 
the on the ground that it would be taken as a sign of weakness rather than 
0 a strength. 
ries 
” NATO problems The basic problems of the Atlantic alliance have been skirted, not resolved, 
very otill unresolved at the Oslo meeting. This was inevitable since de Gaulle’s position is the 
ts a key to any solution. And he is playing his cards close to his chest, pending 
Bs his meeting with Kennedy at the end of the month. 
ight The U.S. offer to assign Polaris submarines to the Sixth Fleet in the 
lars Mediterranean is a token gesture. Since the subs would be under U.S. 
out control, the offer does not go to the heart of the problem of whether 
rob- to give NATO its own nuclear deterrent. No answers were found to the 
‘oid questions of whether to strengthen NATO’s conventional forces, how to 
ary, get fairer sharing of defense costs. 
red. 
pos: | Stalling on In Laos, the Communist Pathet Lao at midweek was stalling on arrange- 
chittite conne-tite ments for a cease-fire and blocking the way of the International Com- 
lib- mission, which is supposed to verify the cease-fire. The Communists 
ow, were taking advantage of an informal truce to mop up guerrillas who 
ood have been operating behind their lines. 
= The international conference slated to meet in Geneva this week to 
tb work out a Laotian political settlement was threatened with delay by 
rick these Communist tactics. If the conference convenes, it is likely to bog 
for down immediately in bickering over which of the three Laotian delega- 
tions—government, Communist, or neutralist—to seat. 
val In South Vietnam, Vice-Pres. Johnson conferred this week with Pres. 
be Diem about the increasing Communist guerrilla operations there. 
lan. 
that} Latin Americans In Latin America, U.S. efforts to get an inter-American quarantine of 
nge =a Cuba had not come to anything at midweek. Certain Latin American 
a g governments agree that something should be done about Cuba—but they 
a don’t agree on what. Latin Americans are in no mood to act against 
Of Castro as a quid pro quo for the economic assistance that the U.S. is 
can proposing in the Alliance for Progress (BW—May661,p38). 
: at The attitude of Brazil’s Pres. Quadros remains a key question. Whether 
ud the $1-billion emergency aid package for Brazil, which is being tied up 
col: in Washington this week, will incline Quadros to side with the U.S. on 
Cuba remains to be seen. 
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Congo looks bleak 


Khrushchev 
has serious 
farm troubles 


U. S. likely 
to free 
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International outlook continued 


There were reports in the Middle East this week that Quadros has 
accepted an invitation from Yugoslavia’s Tito and the United Arab Repub- 
lic’s Nasser to a meeting of neutrals and uncommitted nations, similar to 
the Bandung Conference in 1955. 


In the Congo, uncertainty reigns. The Kasavubu regime, having jailed 
Katanga Premier Tshombe, is making a bid, with U.N. cooperation, to 
head an all-Congo federation. The U.N. mission is considering plans to 
oust all foreign advisers from Katanga, by force if necessary. But from 
Katanga come reports that a white-led militia is being mobilized to 
resist the U.N. 

U.S. interest in all this is far from clear. If Kasavubu and the U.N. could 
succeed in reuniting the Congo and restoring order, Washington would 
be relieved and delighted. But the result of U.N. policy today may well 
be more fighting and the spread of anarchy to the relatively stable and 
pro-Western Katanga. 


U.S. experts on the Soviet economy are taking a close look at Khrushchev’s 
agricultural problems. All the evidence, including Khrushchev’s current 
purge of top agricultural officials, points to serious troubles ahead. 

Some of our experts think the problem may be serious enough to slow 
Russia’s phenomenal industrial growth. (Industrial production has doubled 
in the past decade.) At the least, it is bound to add to the difficulty of main- 
taining adequate food supplies in the rest of the Communist bloc. It may 
also cramp Moscow’s style in the underdeveloped nations. In agriculture, 
at any rate, the Soviet model won't look very appealing. 

Note these two key facts about the Russian farm picture: 

« Farm output rose by some 50% in the post-Stalin years between 1953 
and 1958. But during 1959 and 1960 there was no increase at all in total 
output. 

« Despite the dominance of state and collective farms in the U.S.S.R., 
private farming uses up an amazing amount of manpower today. If you 
include the time spent on their private plots by collective farmers and the 
spare time industrial workers put into raising food, you get an annual total 
of 12-million man years. That’s 50% more than the U.S. uses for its vast 
output of agricultural products. 


A move is afoot, apparently with Administration backing, to remove any 
question as to whether or not the entire U.S. gold reserve of $17.4-billion 
could be used io meet any future demand for gold from foreign sources. 
The issue will be studied by a subcommittee of the House Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee. Hearings will begin next week, with Treasury Secy. 
Douglas Dillon scheduled as the first witness. 

Rep. Abraham J. Multer (D-N.Y.), chairman of the subcommittee, has 
tied the gold move to a bill that would remove legal limits on the interest 
rate banks may pay on time deposits of foreign governments and central 
banks. The Administration has asked for removal of the interest limitation, 
but has not as yet taken a stand on freeing gold from the statutory require- 
ment that Federal Reserve notes and deposit liabilities that Federal Reserve 
banks be backed by a 25% gold reserve. 

If the Administration wants to cut loose from this requirement, now is a 
good time to do it. With our balance-of-payments position relatively strong 
this year, no one abroad would read the move as a sign of weakness. But it 
does show that Washington still is worried about our payments problem 


over the longer run. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 13, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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In the markets 





More news about the markets: 
Page 117, Mutual funds and management fees 





Churning among stock groups this week 
adds up to strength for bull market 


The stock averages this week showed little change, but 
individual stocks and stock groups were extremely 
active. Many space age and aircraft stocks moved 
higher, largely in response to the successful sub-orbital 
probe and to reports of higher government spending 
on space programs. Cyclical stocks also were in demand 
as a result of the spreading signs of economic recovery. 
But many issues that have been favored during the 
sharp rise since last November were weaker, re- 
flecting both profit-taking and the new shift in investor 
fashions. 

Most analysts feel that the market is headed higher. 
Many concede that a reaction is a threat at today’s 
levels, but they feel that any decline will be a buying 
opportunity rather than a sell signal. They point out 
that, with the business recovery still in its early stages, 
any sharp sell-off is improbable. And they feel that 
both the spending policies of the new Administration 
and the Federal Reserve's easy credit conditions lend 
support to the bull market. 


Weinberg fails in initial bid 
for control of New York bus line 


Harry Weinberg of Scranton, Pa., who makes a vocation 
of collecting city bus companies and an avocation of 
irritating city transit officials (BW—Jul.1660,p84), 
finally went after New York’s Fifth Avenue Coach 
Lines, Inc., this week. Weinberg started buying shares 
in Fifth Avenue Coach last year, after successfully 
winning control of bus outfits in Honolulu and Dallas. 
But he didn’t make an open pitch for the company— 
which he thinks he can turn into a big money maker— 
until its annual meeting this week, when he had 50,000 
shares in tow. 

Weinberg’s first move was an effort to have the meet- 
ing called off by contending that an illegal trust set up 
by management permitted it to perpetuate itself in 
office. A State Supreme Court Justice said that the 
meeting could proceed. 

But the judge also ruled that 204,403 shares of Fifth 
Avenue Coach owned by Gray Line Motor Tours, Inc., 
a holding company that derives more than 90% of its 
income from its investment in the bus company could 
not be voted. The Gray Line stock represents 23.2% of 
the bus company’s outstanding shares. 

During the tussle, Fifth Avenue stock hovered be- 
tween $18 and $19, reflecting mixed results. In spite of 
Weinberg’s efforts, the board proposed by management 
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won handily at the hectic annual meeting. The bus line 
fancier is undaunted, however; Thursday marked the 
start of court hearings to investigate his charges. 


British underwriters put the skids 
on free-riding in hot new issues 


Free-riding in hot new issues, which Wall Street toler- 
ates reluctantly, has cropped up in the City, London’s 
financial district. Free-riding—cr “stagging” as it’s called 
in the City—came to a head in the recent issue by 
Penguin Books, Ltd., which was oversubscribed 150 
times, and started trading at a 50% premium over the 
issue price. But underwriters in the City are having no 
truck with free-riding—they’ve moved quickly to choke 
off the practice. 

In attempting to get a free ride, the speculator banks 
on the fact that securities are not normally paid for on 
the day that they are purchased, but rather after a 
specified settlement period, usually four days. If a new 
issue comes to market and jumps to an immediate 
premium, the speculator can sell the first day, and make 
a profit without putting up any cash. The checks for 
both purchase and sale will, in effect, be back to back 
—the one will cover the other. 

The solution the British are applying is a simple one 
—checks in payment for a new issue must clear the 
bank before the application for shares will be accepted. 
This doesn’t prevent the speculator from selling out for 
a quick profit—but it does insure that the buyer actually 
has enough cash in the bank to pay for the shares for 
which he is applying. 


The markets briefs 


In the wake of Securities & Exchange Commission 
revelations about Re, Re & Sagarese, an American 
Stock Exchange specialist firm (BW—TJul.16°60,p82), 
Rep. Peter F. Mack, Jr., (D-Ill.) says he will soon hold 
hearings on whether the SEC needs new powers to 
regulate the stock market. Mack, chairman of the Com- 
merce & Finance Subcommittee of the House Interstate 
& Foreign Commerce Committe, says he is not con- 
ducting an investigation. He claims he is merely taking 
testimony, including evidence of conflict-of-interest and 
insider trading, to determine whether regulations gov- 
erning securities trading need strengthening. 


For the second time (BW—May6‘61,p80), Alleghany 
Corp. this week put off reconvening its annual meeting, 
so that proxy votes could be counted in the fight for 
control between the Murchison brothers of Dallas and 
Allan P. Kirby. The meeting is now slated for May 18. 
By midweek, only some 25% of the votes had been 
tallied, and, despite a rash of rumors, neither side was 
claiming victory. The slow count was attributed to the 
meticulous care of the opposing sides in weeding out 
invalid proxies. 
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Fund wins skirmish 
over management fees 


Delaware court dismisses complaint that Chemical Fund’s fees 


are excessive, but this is only first of 50 


similar suits before courts touching on a variety of issues 


The first of a series of 50 stock- 
holder suits contending that mutual 
funds are paying excessive manage- 
ment fees was decided last week in 
favor of Chemical Fund, Inc., a $302- 
million mutual fund. Some mutual 
fund men greeted the news with 
glee, hoping that it would have an 
influence on the other suits. But 
others kept their fingers crossed. 

The case in point was a stock- 
holder's suit that had challenged fees 
paid to F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc, 
manager and distributor of Chemical 
Fund. The Chancery Court of Dela- 
ware dismissed the complaint with 
the observation that it had not been 
proved that fees paid for investment 
advisory services were excessive. 

Sliding scale. Those who ques- 
tioned whether the court’s decision 
would set a precedent pointed out 
that Chemical Fund, unlike many 
other funds, has a sliding scale of 
fees, which produces a lot less in- 
come for its managers than would 
the ordinary flat % of 1% fee. 

Since 1956, Eberstadt has been 
paid % of 1% of the fund’s assets up 
to $75-million, 3 of 1% on the next 
$50-million, and % of 1% of assets 
in excess of that figure. In all, Eber- 
stadt was paid $894,191 in manage- 
ment fees last year. 

Most of the other funds facing 
law suits have the traditional fixed 
fee. And this is where stockholder 
suits strike home, for there’s a good 
deal of criticism, even within the 
industry, of the fact that as a fund’s 
assets grow, the investment man- 
agers percentage remains stable— 
even though the cost of managing a 
fund goes up little, if any. 

Self-inflicted cut. This belief that 
management fees should be on a 
sliding scale is why Lazard Fund, 
Inc., a $125-million fund—which also 
was facing a stockholders suit— 
took the initiative two months ago 
and cut its fees (BW—Mar.461,p 
72). In Lazard’s case, this self-in- 
flicted cut was hardly painful; the 
management companys income 
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wasn't reduced much more than $35,- 
000. But it did represent Lazard’s 
belief that a sliding scale was the 
preferable way of doing business. 

State Street Investment Corp. in 
Boston also went on a sliding 
scale recently. Actions like these, 
say others in the industry, could 
ward off possible action by the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, 
which has some doubts about 
whether funds are getting the best 
possible advice for the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

The Chemical Fund decision also 
didn’t delve into some other impor- 
tant matters. For example, a suit 
filed against Fundamental Investors, 
Inc., a New Jersey-based fund with 
assets of about $689-million, also 
attacks dual directorships of board 
members. 

Two hats. Fund directors often 
wear two hats—one at the fund it- 
self, one at the investment company 
that manages the fund. The Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 does 
provide that a fund’s management 
contract must be approved by a ma- 
jority of the independent members 
of the board—those not allied to the 
fund. But the action against Funda- 
mental Investors contends the man- 
agement contract “has not been and 
is not now negotiated at arm’s 
length.” 

In another complaint filed against 
Axe-Houghton Fund, stockholders 
charge that the ratio of the fund’s 
total expenses to its gross income is 
excessive. In the Chemical Fund de- 
cision, however, industry's expense- 
income ratios were not really an 
issue. 

Thus, the Delaware decision on 
Chemical Fund may not be a prece- 
dent for future settlements. For the 
case was not comprehensive, and the 
court wrote its opinion without any 
briefs on file. The court did note, 
however, that it would hesitate to 
interfere if independent directors 
and stockholders approved fee ar- 
rangements. End 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Debentures. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 


Continental Oil Company 
442% Debentures Due 1991 


Dated May 1, 1961 
Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City. 


Due May 1, 1991 q 


Price 99'4% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in 
compliance with the securities laws of such State. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 

THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITI&S & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 
Incorporated 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. F. S. SMITHERS & CO. 
Incorporated 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


DEAN WITTER & CO. 


DREXEL & CO. 
SALOMON BROTHERS & HUTZLER 
May 3, 1961. 























Tampa Market Surveys—Custom-made for 
your operation—prepared af no cost fo you. 


Available to industrialists, plant site engineers and manu- 
facturers. You ask the questions and the Research Depart- 
ment of the Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce will 
supply the market data pertinent to the manufacture and 
distribution of your product. 


Get ALL the facts on Tampa! 
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PLANNED INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS OF TAMPA: 


New folder gives details 
of Tampa’s ten Planned 
Industrial areas. Map 
shows location of sites 


TAMPA — INDUSTRIAL 
HUB OF FLORIDA 
Every phase of Tampa 
in any way related to in- 
dustrial operation is 
comprehensively cover- 
ed in the 16 pages of 
this colorful brochure. 


TAMPA FACTS: 


This 40 page booklet 
gives you a complete 
picture of Tampa’s in- 
dustrial, commercial, 
cultural and recreational 
assets. 


adjacent to deepwater 
port, barge line services; 
interior locations wi 
rail facilities, utilities 
and quick access to arte- 
rial highways. 


All the above literature is sent at no cost fo you. For 
“Market Survey,’ request information you desire 
from B. R. Timberman, Jr., Manager, Committee of 
100, Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce. Use 
coupon below for any of other three. 





B. D. Brorein, Chairman, 
Committee of 100, Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce 
P. O. Box 420, Tampa, Florida 


Please send me at no cost: O Planned Industrial Areas. 
O Tampa — Industrial Hub of Florida © Tampa Facts. 
NAME 
TITLE 


COMPANY 


ST. ADDRESS 
city ZONE STATE 














HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 
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Wall St. talks 


... about SEC’s next move, 
speculation on new issues 
market, Swan-Finch 


The Washington headquarters of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
was under a tight security blanket 
this week, amid spreading rumors 
that a major new Wall Street scandal 
is about to break. High SEC officials 
flatly refused to confirm or deny re- 
ports that it may undertake a sweep- 
ing investigation of the American 
Stock Exchange and its staff—but 
they admitted that “something big 
is on the way.” The ASE said it knew 
nothing of the reports. 


Rampant speculation on the new 
issues market, which has been worry- 
ing the SEC, is beginning to concern 
underwriters as well. One wire house 
is passing the word to its registered 
representatives to “keep away” from 
issues the firm thinks are too specu- 
lative. “We know several companies,” 
says a spokesman, “that are selling 
stock just to avoid bankruptcy.” 


Real estate men are up in arms about 
Pres. Kennedy’s proposed switch in 
taxing profits on the sale of depreci- 
ated property. Now, if you buy a 
building for $100,000, depreciate it 
to $80,000, and sell it for $120,000, 
the entire $40,000 profit is taxable as 
a capital gain. Under the Kennedy 
proposal, only $20,000 would qualify 
for capital gains; the rest—the differ- 
ence between original cost and de- 
preciated value—would be taxed at 
ordinary income rates. 


Interest is picking up in Swan-Finch 
Oil Corp., which went bankrupt after 
it was looted by fugitive financier 
Lowell M. Birrell. George C. Levin, 
counsel to Swan-Finch’s court-ap- 
pointed trustees, says the company 
now has $1-million in cash, plus two 
important income-producing prop- 
erties. Levin also plans to push an 
$8.5-million suit against Manufactur- 
ers Trust Co.; the bank is accused of 
“aiding and abetting” Birrell. 


Swiss bankers say that gold trading 
in Europe has slowed almost to a 
standstill. “The Bank of England,” 
observes one of Zurich’s major banks, 
“controls the market still very eff- 
ciently. . . . It is the firm endeavour 
of central banks to prevent a further 
rise in the free gold price.” 
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A THOUSAND MILES AT SEA IS JUST OFFSHORE, 
THANKS TO A POWERFUL NEW BENDIX RADIOTELEPHONE 


$259.00 to $1200.00, the Captain 250 


A powerful, compact radiotelephone 
developed by our Bendix-Pacifie Divi- 
sion is bringing long-range ocean com- 
munication to the private-boat skipper 
... giving him instant access to other 
boats or any telephone ashore, whether 
it’s a distress or business call. 

This advanced radiotelephone—the 
Captain 250—brings a new level of 
safety and convenience to the commer- 
cial fisherman, too . . . allows him to 
quickly check weather reports, com- 
pare fishing conditions, keep in touch 
with the current prices for his catch. 

Like all Bendix marine radiotele- 
phones, which range in price from 


is fully transistorized . . . meets now 
the FCC’s 1963 regulations, as well as 
the requirements of the Canadian 
Department of Transport. 

This latest development in ocean 
communications is another product of 
highest quality and reliability from 
Bendix, producer of a complete line of 
marine electronic equipment, meeting 
the requirements of all sizes of boats 


i Cond” 


COR P@RAT ION 
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—pleasure and commercial. This line 
includes automatic pilots—the “extra 
hand” that steers your boat; depth 
sounders for navigation, fish-finding 
and charting the ocean’s hidden pro- 
file; and direction finders and radar 
for safer navigation. These, plus a 
complete range of radiotelephones, re- 
ceivers, and citizens band equipment, 
reflect the engineering tradition of 
The Bendix Corporation. 

Marine products produced by other 
Bendix divisions include: starter drives 
to help eliminate hand starting on out- 
board motors; flame arrestors; filters; 
carburetors; and electric fuel pumps. 


A THOUSAND DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS SERVING THESE FIELDS: 
automotive « electronics « missiles & space « aviation « nucleonics + computer + machine tools + sonar « marine 











The Twenty-First Century 


is only 12 months away! 





Event: Century 21, America’s Space-Age World’s Fair 





PLACE: Seattle, Washington startinc time: April 21, 1962 





It’s a long stride to the next 
century. But after nearly six 
years of intensive planning, 
Seattle, the State of Washington 
and the U.S. Government are 
now taking a 75-million-dollar 
step into the 21st Century. 

Century 21 will be the first 
international exposition in the 
United States since 1939. In this 
showcase of space-age civiliza- 
tion, some of the greatest names 
in industry will dramatize the 
future for an estimated attend- 
ance of 10,000,000. 

It’s not too late for your com- 
pany to exhibit at Century 21. 
Here are the facts about this ex- 
traordinary opportunity for 
business: 


HOW MUCH CONSTRUCTION IS 
UNDER way? Over thirty million 
dollars worth! Projects now under 
construction include: the 
$7,500,000 Coliseum Century 21 
(one-half completed), the 
$9,000,000 United States Science 
Pavilion, the $4,000,000 mono- 
rail, the $3,000,000 Space Needle 
(at left), and Seattle’s new 
$10,000,000 cultural center con- 
sisting of Opera House, Fine Arts 
Exhibition Hall and theaters. 


IS FINANCING FIRM? Yes, private 
capital support has boosted the 
total investment to more than 
$75,000,000. 


JUST HOW BIG IS THIS WORLD’S 
FAIR? In area, compact...74 acres 
just one mile from Seattle’s city 
center. In concept...as limitless 
as human imagination! Century 
21 will be the biggest event held 
in the United States since the 
great New York World’s Fair of 
1939. 


WHAT ABOUT INTERNATIONAL 
RECOGNITION? Last November, 
the Bureau International des 
Expositions at Paris authorized 
its thirty member nations to par- 
ticipate in Century 21, and now 
space reserved for foreign nation- 
al exhibits is more than 90% 
allocated. 


WHAT’S SO SPECIAL ABOUT CENTURY 
21 FOR my Business? If your bus- 
iness is a growth business—if you 
want to win public recognition 
for your name and your future— 
Century 21 offers a setting for 
your presentation unparalleled by 
any other advertising or public re- 
lations investment. With the larg- 
est science exhibit ever assembled, 
the vast individual exhibits, the 
550-foot Space Needle and the 
world’s first high-speed mass- 
transit monorail, Century 21 will 
be more than a World’s Fair. It 
will be the actual experience of life 
in the Space Age, as lived by every 
visitor to the exposition. One of 
the world’s finest art exhibitions 
and a spectacular World of Enter- 
tainment will make Century 21 a 
show with unlimited appeal. 


HOW MUCH WILL AN EXHIBIT COST 
MY COMPANY? Space in a build- 
ing constructed by Century 21 is 
$14.90 a square foot. Open ground 
area is $4.90 a square foot for 
exhibitor-designed buildings. 


HOW FAST SHOULD | AcT? As soon 
as possible, to allow adequate 
planning time. 


HOW DO | GET THE BALL ROLLING? 
Contact your nearest Century 21 
office! Headquarters: Century 21 
Exposition, Seattle 9, Washing- 
ton. Telephone (206) CEntury 
5-2121. Cable CENTURY XXI. 
Other offices in New York, Wash- 
ington D.C., San Francisco, 
Athens, Bangkok, Manila, 
Mexico City, Paris and Tokyo. 


CENTURY 


EXPOSITION 
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Probing disputes 
at missile bases 


Sen. McClellan accuses building trades unions of ‘gouging 
the government’ as witnesses tell of wildcat 
strikes, slowdowns, featherbedding at missile base sites 


The Senate investigations subcom- 
mittee this week completed the first 
round of hearings into labor prob- 
lems affecting the Pentagon’s multi- 
billion-dollar program to build inter- 
continental ballistic missile bases 
and test centers. The quick result 
may be tight curbs on strikes and 
union abuses—by executive order or 
new legislation. 

In two weeks of public testimony, 
mainly from military officials and 
missile contractors, the subcommit- 
tee put together a voluminous cata- 
log of alleged abuses by building 
trades workers on missile sites. The 
record shows excessive featherbed- 
ding, wildcat strikes and other work 
stoppages, inflated overtime wages, 
work slowdowns, and prolonged and 
needless jurisdictional disputes. 

The consensus is that labor prob- 
lems have been a large factor in 
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delaying construction of vital missile 
facilities and in boosting costs. 

Gouging charged. Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.), the chairman, 
denounced the unions involved for 
“gouging the government” and called 
the charges “bordering on subver- 
sion.” McClellan said legislative re- 
strictions may be needed. 

One proposal the senator is con- 
sidering would require unions to post 
a 10-day notice of an intended work 
stoppage on a missile construction 
site. Failure to do this would cost 
the union its status under federal 
labor laws. A second round of hear- 
ings, to begin soon, will center on 
what one McClellan investigator 
calls “management's responsibility” 
for excessive missile base costs. 

Since the start of McClellan’s in- 
quiry, the Kennedy Administration 
has been reacting with its own meas- 


ures to handle the labor problems. 
Last week, Defense Secy. Robert S. 
McNamara ordered the Air Force 
to crack down on featherbedding 
and wasteful labor-management con- 
struction practices at ICBM sites. 

Special committee. Several days 
before, Labor Secy. Arthur J. Gold- 
pa’ set up a three-man “missile site 
public contracts advisory commit- 
tee,” headed by Thomas W. Holland, 
a George Washington University 
economics professor, to recommend 
criteria to determine federal Davis- 
Bacon Act coverage on ICBM con- 
struction work in more precise terms. 
The Davis-Bacon Act sets standards 
under which compulsory minimum 
wages are paid for work on govern- 
ment construction jobs. 

Goldberg also plans to set up a 
mediation panel, along the lines of 
the old War Labor Board, to settle 
disputes arising on the missile in- 
stallations, and to press for a strong 
no-strike pledge from the unions. He 
will meet with top union chiefs next 
week to discuss the plans. 

Present AFL-CIO missile base 
peace machinery has never been 
effective. 

Major issue. The Davis-Bacon 
issue has been behind much of the 
squabbling. Under the law, the La- 
bor Dept. sets minimum wages for 
government construction workers, 
based on local prevailing pay rates. 
In recent years, the question of de- 
fining “construction work” on the 
ICBM sites has mushroomed into a 
colossal controversy. 

At issue, primarily, is the installa- 
tion of missile equipment produced 
in an industrial plant and assembled 
on the construction site. Examples: 
fueling systems, electronic guidance 
apparatus, and the major compo- 
nents that go with the equipment. 
Missile manufacturers have the 
prime contract responsibility to set 
up the machinery and want to use 
experienced industrial workers. 

Building trades unions near the 
missile sites, representing crafts that 
normally rate higher pay and bene- 
fits than industrial wears claim the 
installation work. This has led to 
serious jurisdictional disputes. 

In most instances, according to 
testimony before the McClellan sub- 
committee, contractors have “capitu- 
lated to the building craft unions to 
buy labor peace.” The building 
trades workers either have taken 
over installation and maintenance- 
type jobs or have been allowed to 
stand by and collect pay while the 
work is done by industrial workers. 

Exorbitant wages. Restrictive work 
practices were described as an 
equally serious abuse of union power. 
At Cape Canaveral, Fla., where 
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Shining Hxample of a well-run railroad 
. . . Nickel Plate Road’s plant-location service. Our men can 
find out what you want to know—authoritatively, compre- 
hensively, fast! ‘“The railroad that runs by the customer’s clock”’. 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Offices in principal cities 








says Ellsworth W. Somers, Assistant Secretary of 
Somers Brass Co., Inc., Waterbury, Connecticut 
¢¢Our plant is in a residential area—so 
our Anchor Fence not only gives us the 
protection we need, but makes us good 
neighbors, as well. It keeps children out 
of and away from danger areas. It in- 
sures our privacy, allows us to maintain 
strict traffic control. For an added safe- 
ty feature, we use red reflecting paint 
on gate sections to avoid collisions with 
closed gates. 

For more information on how Anchor Fence can 
help your operation, call your local Anchor man. 
For your free Anchor Fence Industrial catalog, fill 
out and mail in the coupon at right. 
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*«...Anchor Fence makes us 
good neighbors...” 









NCHOR FENCE 


Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC 





Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; Whittier, Calif. 
Sold direct from factory branches in all principal cities. 


ANCHOR FENCE 
6524 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 
| Please send me my free copy of the Anchor | 


Fence Industrial catalog. | 
WRUNG. cows oswasvensatecewdccuannanudesscenesuna i 
Company. -------+-+--0e-eenennee ss eee neennnn= | 
Street... ......2..c0cccccccceen-ann-nennescnecune 

| City--....~----2-20----<---=- Zone ---State-..-- | 





about one-third of the missile base 
work stoppages have occurred, B. B. 
MacNabb, operations manager for 
General Dynamics Corp.’s Convair 
Div., complained that building 
trades workers set low production 
rates to prolong high-wage jobs. 

Said MacNabb: Electricians earn- 
ing $3.50 an hour perform an average 
of four electrical terminations an 
hour, while “if they were on piece- 
work they would do at least 10.” 

Among the more glaring examples 
of exorbitant overtime wages and 
featherbedding cited by witnesses: 
A $3.50-an-hour Cape Canaveral 
electrician earned $647 in one week; 
Bechtel Corp. plumbers and _pipe- 
fitters at Vandenberg Air Force Base 
in California collected over $365 in 
weekly wages, common laborers as 
much as $287 in one week. 

At Vandenberg Air Force Base, 
Euell H. Hodge, a former Air Force 
contracting officer, charged that 
pipefitters insisted first on disassem- 
bling and then putting back together 
hydraulic manifolds for handling 
liquid oxygen, shipped to the site 
intact by the manufacturer. Their 
contract required that assembly work 
be performed on the site. When the 
Air Force decided the assembly work 
could not be done as efficiently at 
the site, the pipefitters’ union de- 
manded and received pay for the 
time required for reassembly. 

Lost man-days. In all, an Air 
Force general reported that there 
have been 327 major work stoppages 
in construction of 19 ICBM bases 
and operation of three test centers 
since 1956, resulting in 162,872 man- 
days lost. Just in 1960; he said, 84,- 
000 man-days were lost, amounting 
to 1.4% of the man-days worked. 

Sherman O. Hodges, business 
manager of the Northern Colorado 
Building & Construction Trades 
Council (AFL-CIO), argued that 
“installation of primarily all equip- 
ment in connection with building 
and construction work” should be 
done by construction workers cov- 
ered by the Davis-Bacon law. 
Hodges represents workers at Lowry 
Air Force Base, near Denver, where 
9,825 man-days were lost. 

“Did members of the union obtain 
sanctions from [the national union] 
before they went out on strike?” the 
subcommittee counsel asked. 

“No,” said Hodges. “I am not on 
the base. When a man makes up his 
mind to go home, I am not there to 
stop him.” 

McClellan’s comment on the un- 
ion’s denial of authorizing strikes: “I 
take that with a grain of salt.” 

Strike impact. James Esary, Jr., 
Boeing Co.’s corporate manager of 
labor relations, pointed up the seri- 
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FOR THE INSIDE STORY... 


.».ON TORRINGTON SPHERICAL ROLLER BEARINGS, one word: precision. Each 
individual part is precision-engineered to the highest standards in the industry... functions 
precisely and efficiently with all other parts. 


Every roller is matched electronically within .0001" for even-load distribution and 
Maximum capacity. 


Each independent land-riding cage spaces rollers precisely...prevents roller drag 
€ven under the heaviest loads and possible misalignment. 


The integral guide flange is ground to a common spherical radius with the roller 
ends for positive roller guidance, greater stability. 


For minimum friction and wear, both inner and outer races are precision ground to 
Conform exactly to roller contours. 


Put together...a Torrington Spherical Roller Bearing for superior performance, relia- 
bility and long service life. Buy the best...specify Torrington. 











SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 
FEATURES OF 
TORRINGTON SPHERICAL 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


C inherent self-alignment 

O conformity of rollers to raceways 

C integral center guide flange for 
stability 

O positive roller guidance 

© land-riding bronze cages 

O maximum radial and thrust 
capacity 

© controlled internal clearance 

0 electronically selected rollers 

0 even load distribution 

Ci long, dependable service life 





progress through precision TORRINGTON BEARINGS 








THE TORRINGTON COMPAN Y South Bend 21, Indiana * Torrington, Connecticut 























1. New 2-way radios have housings vinyl- 
coated for: (a) eye-appeal  (b) insulation 
(c) long wear 


Try this test on 


‘different uses for plastics 


(You can profit by keeping up-to-date) 


Bes Das — a 
2. Molded of phenolic, this projector housing 
has: (a)8 pieces (b)2pieces (c) 5 pieces 


a): 3 
3.Heat-sealed in a polyethylene bag, this 
N.Y. Times recently: (a) was mailed to 
California (b) survived a blizzard 

(c) weighed more than 5 lbs. 


ANSWERS 


1. (c). Vinyl dispersion coatings take hard usage in 
taxis, fork lifts, construction equipment, where ra- 
dios are used. 

2. (b) only 2 pieces include handle, louvers, side — 
everything but the wiring and lens. Phenolic readily 
molds into intricate patterns and thin sections. 


3. (a) and (c) are correct—a Sunday edition. Heat- 
sealed in polyethylene film 5 times faster than pre- 
vious packaging, it could also have taken (b). 

If you have questions—about plastics and 

their potential for your business — please ask 

us. We'll be glad to answer on the uses of 
polyethylenes, epoxies, phenolics, styrenes, 
and vinyls. Just write or call any of our of- 
fices or write Dept. CM-19E, Union Carbide 

Plastics Company, Division of Union Carbide 

Corporation, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, 

New York. In Canada: 

Union Carbide Canada 

Limited, Toronto 12. 

BAKELITE and UNION CARBIDE 

are registered trade marks of 

Union Carbide Corporation. 


UNION 


CARBIDE 
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ousness of work stoppages at Cape 
Canaveral, where dozens of prime 
contractors work on missile sites. 
“A strike affecting one prime con- 
tractor,” said Esary, “usually results 
in the walkout of all members of a 
particular craft or crafts on the entire 
base. The military has little choice 
but to bring pressure on the prime 
contractor with which the dispute 
arises to settle, irrespective of the 


Minimum wage law 


merits of the controversy. Otherwise, 


the military faces the prospect of the 
entire program grinding to a halt.” 

Asked by McClellan what Con- 
gress could do to halt featherbed- 
ding and strikes, Convair’s MacNabb 
said: “Since your staff started in- 
vestigating, there has not been a 
walkout of any kind at the Cape. 
Best thing you can do is to keep the 
committee in session...” 


Compromise version sets off 
drive for wider coverage 


The full impact of the new legislation won’t be felt until 
1965. Meanwhile, unions will be pressing for 
further coverage, particularly in retail and service trades 


The new federal minimum wage law 
becomes effective Sept. 5, but its full 
force won't be felt until 1965. 

This was the intent of Congress. 
The new law places an eventual floor 
on minimum wages at $1.25 and at 
the same time applies its yardsticks 
—on a limited basis—to major retail 
and service establishments. 

What the law does, essentially, is 
to extend the legal wage and over- 
time provisions to the retail trades. 

Its effects will be stretched out to 
ease the impact. At the same time, it 
opens the door to greater coverage 
in the future. AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany says the new law “is by no 
means the end of our efforts . . .” 

Union officials are unlikely to let 
the subject lie dormant for another 
four years. They went along with the 
Administration's compromise version 
to get a foot in the door of the store 
on Main Street. They will press now 
for a further extension of coverage 
and to raise the money terms even 
before the ceilings are met. 

The new minimum wage must be 
paid as of Sept. 5—four months after 
Pres. “pee, 8 signed the bill, one 
day after Congress approved it. The 
Senate passed it first by a 64-to-28 
vote, then the House accepted it, 
230-to-196. 

First impact. The immediate im- 
pact of the new measure: 

* Of the 23.9-million workers al- 
ready covered, some 1.9-million will 
get immediate wage boosts to $1.15 
—the new minimum for the first two 
years. Labor Secy. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg estimates the added direct cost 


the first year will be $336-million. 

* The 3.6-million newly covered 
workers will come under the present 
$1 minimum rate for three years. 
This will mean an immediate wage 
boost for 663,000 workers and will 
cost employers an estimated $200- 
million the first year. 

The new $1 rate will mean wage 
boosts for about a fourth of the cov- 
ered retail workers, 19,000 gas sta- 
tion employees, 10,000 in seafood 
processing, 4,000 transit employees, 
5,000 telephone employees, and an- 
other 6,000 in miscellaneous services. 

Long-range consequences. These 
figures are small compared with the 
long-run consequences. When the 
minimum rate rises to $1.25 in 1963 
for workers protected under the old 
law, it will mean wage increases for 
3-million and a total employer cost 
of $500-million that year. Some 1- 
million newly covered workers will 
receive wage increases totaling $260- 
million when their wage _ level 
reaches $1.15 in 1964, and another 
$240-million when the rate goes up, 
finally, to $1.25 in 1965. 

The full weight of the law will 
be felt in this final year, 1965, par- 
ticularly in the newly covered indus- 
tries. Workers in these industries— 
retail and service trades, service sta- 
tions, transit systems, telephone ex- 
changes, and the like—will then 
come under the 40-hour week. 

Overtime factor. The impact of 
the minimum rate, actually, is less 
significant than that of the new over- 
time pay provisions. Most workers, 
even in lower-paid industries, al- 
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Concentrated cloudburst probes for profit leaks 


Fortunately, it isn’t likely that you will ever experience a cloud- 
burst like this one. But if you can imagine it raining four inches 
per minute you have a good idea of what goes on inside Trail- 
mobile’s water-test facility where all new Trailmobile trailers 
get a dousing at fire hose force. 

The purpose, of course, is to protect your cargoes against 
costly water damage that may result from leaks. And in this 
super-shower, 87 jets, on vertical and horizontal spray pipes, 


TRAILMOBILE inc. 


first on the road to progress 


CINCINNATI 9, OHIO + SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


literally blast the trailer with water at expressway speeds— 
probing for the tiniest opening that might let a little water in... 
and a little profit out. It isn’t often that we find such a leak but 
when we do, it is corrected immediately—and often further 
knowledge is gained. 

Designing to eliminate costly leakage in trailers—and making 


sure about it—is another Trailmobile contribution to highway 


@ 


transportation progress. 


* LONGVIEW, TEX. * FREMONT, CALIF. 

















the CLOSED door 
that’s always OP HN 





“Air Curtain” in use at Merchants Refrigerating Company, Vinita Park, Mo. 
it separates -—10°F freezer area from shipping dock. 


The American Air Curtain is a “barrier” made of moving air. 


It lets people and products move freely...yet it keeps out 


cold, heat, wind, rain, or snow — completely. Smoke, dust, 


and insects can’t penetrate it. 


Use it for a loading platform 
entry. Use it for confining paint 
fumes, heat from bakery ovens 
or die-casting machines, or cold 
storage spaces. 


Chances are there are a dozen 
good uses in your plant for an 
American Air Curtain. Write us 
for complete details. 
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In this case, air travels horizon- 
tally to form a barrier between 
rooms of different temperatures. 


AMERICAN AIR CURTAIN 


iki th A DIVISION OF UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS 35, MO. 
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ready receive more than the federal 
minimum, but many now work on a 
straight-time basis. Their paychecks 
will rise significantly when they 
move into overtime schedules, start- 
ing with a 44-hour week in Septem- 
ber, 1963, dropping to 42 hours the 
next year, and finally 40 hours. 

Southern reaction. Laundry work- 
ers were kept out of the bill, and 
cotton gin and other workers—par- 
ticularly in Southern industries— 
were removed to overcome Southern 
resistance to wage-hour changes. 
Even so, the bill’s impact will be felt 
most heavily in the South, in saw- 
mills, and in tobacco, textile, can- 
ning, and container plants. 

However, by including retail and 
service firms—all those grossing at 
least $1-million annually with at 
least $250,000 in sales of interstate 
goods—the measure will reach into 
virtually every state. Labor Secy. 
Goldberg estimates it will cover a 
total of 15,000 retail stores out of 
several hundred thousand. 

Pressure on wages. Besides the 
direct impact, the new wage floor is 
likely to apply an indirect pressure 
on wages generally—although this is 
expected to be minimal. 

Union economists do not antici- 
pate any sudden pe ahagaaey | leverage 
because of the higher pay floor. One 
AFL-CIO expert commented, “This 
doesn’t mean Reuther’s auto workers 
are going to be asking more than 
they would have.” 

Some layoffs. The American Re- 
tail Federation, arguing against the 
bill, claimed that the new law will 
mean fewer jobs for retail workers— 
that employers will pare down pay- 
rolls to meet the added costs. 

Labor Dept. studies of the jump 
to a $1 rate in 1956 show that the 
increase had only a “minor impact 
on the economy as a whole.” The 
average wage climbed 6¢ in the 
South, the area most affected, about 
2¢ elsewhere. Southern manufactur- 
ing employment fell by 3% and the 
Labor Dept. noted an “undeter- 
mined number of layoffs” elsewhere 
due to the higher minimum rate. 

Labor Dept. officials expect the 
new rate to bring some further lay- 
offs, but they won't even risk a guess 
about the number. 

Wide coverage. The new mini- 
mum wage law clears up one admin- 
istrative difficulty found under the 
old law. In the past, minimum wage 
provisions have been applied to 
workers in interstate commerce—not 
employers as such—so that only 
those employees handling interstate 
goods have been erent 

The new law covers employers—so 
all employees, no matter what their 
work, are now affected. End 
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It takes 
teamwork 


If a key man decides to leave there can be rough sailing ahead. 
It’s difficult to keep him with pay raises alone for taxes make 
them worth less and less. Your answer may be an A®Qtna Life 
Deferred Compensation Plan that enables you to offer him dollars 
that are worth more. He sees a tax advantage too good to pass up. 


Setting up such a plan is no one-man job. You need a team of 
experts — your attorney, accountant, and your Atna Life repre- 
sentative backed by our unique Business Planning Department. 


Here is teamwork that pays! Ask your Atna Life representative 
to put it to work for you. 


AIT NA LIFE comeaxy” nay ed Sty Com 


Hartford 15, Connecticut The Excelsior Life, Canada 











In labor 


18-month Canadian rail dispute settled 
with retroactive wage increases 


Settlement of an 18-month contract dispute late last 
week averted a strike that would have tied up Canadian 
railroads May 15. Carriers gave in completely on the 
principal issue: retroactivity to Jan. 1, 1960. 

A government conciliation board last August recom- 
mended 14¢ an hour in raises and other concessions for 
110,000 non-operating rail workers in 15 unions. The 
unions accepted the terms. The six major roads involved 
rejected them; they contended they couldn't accept 
added labor costs without government aid in easing 
over-all financial strains. 

Retroactivity became the key issue after that. The 
unions set a strike for Dec. 3. Parliament barred the 
walkout with special legislation for a “cooling off” 
period to May 15, and a Royal Commission was named 
to study the rail transportation crisis. Although its 
report hasn’t been completed, the commission recently 
urged a $97-million annual subsidy for the roads to 
cover deficit services. 

Last week, unions broke off negotiations. They said 
they could see “very little hope” for avoiding a strike. 
Shortly afterward, the roads gave in. 

Workers will get a 2% increase from Jan. 1, 1960; 
5¢ an hour from Sept. 1, 1960; and 4% effective May 1 of 
this year. The cost to the roads: an estimated $34-mil- 
lion a year. 


That old rocking chair gets Pres. Kennedy 
into a bit of trouble with the union 


United Furniture Workers officers are glad that Pres. 
Kennedy enjoys his much-publicized rocking chair—but 
they feel that both he and they would be more com- 
fortable if it were union-made. 

In a gently reproachful letter, UFW Pres. Morris 
Pizer told the President that union rockers are produced 
in his own home state of Massachusetts. Some UFW 
members who make them are unemployed, he said, 
because of competition from unorganized shops in 
North Carolina and other parts of the South, “where the 
wages are not as good as in Massachusetts.” 

Kennedy's rocker comes from North Carolina. 


Landrum-Griffin’s reporting provisions 
said to work well without added paperwork 


Labor's fears of the Landrum-Griffin Act of 1959 haven't 
been substantiated in a year and a half of experience 
under the reporting and disclosure law, according to 
Commissioner John L. Holcombe of the Bureau of 
Labor-Management Reports. 

Discussing the operation of the new law, Holcombe 
said: 
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# “Cries of back-breaking paperwork” by union 
officials were groundless; the load is lighter than before 
—instead of annually filing 23 pages of reports, 70% 
of all unions now have only four pages to submit, and 
other unions must file only six additional pages. 

« There were dire predictions of fines and jail terms 
for mistakes in reporting, but “although many thousands 
of errors were included in the reports filed with us. . . 
not one union officer has been taken to court.” Nobody 
has been or will be punished for honest mistakes. Errors 
are corrected through correspondence or personal visits 
—“cooperation, not litigation.” 


Cleveland craft unionists are assured 
of 15¢ more per hour in each of three years 


Some 40,000 building trades workers in Cleveland 
belonging to 15 craft unions that negotiate jointly with 
contractors received a 15¢-an-hour contract increase 
on May 1—a first round in a settlement that will give 
them a total of 45¢-an-hour in wages and fringe gains 
over the next three years. 

Each craft, negotiating individually, will decide how 
the 15¢-a-year is to be paid—how much for direct wages 
and for insurance, pensions, and other fringes. An an- 
nouncement by contractors and crafts said over-all costs 
of building shouldn't be raised because the hikes in 
labor costs should be offset by increased productivity. 

In two other areas, Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers 
craftsmen agreed to hold the line on labor costs. A Plas- 
terers local in Jacksonville, Fla., agreed to continue 
present wage rates through Feb. 16, 1963, to “encourage 
new construction .. . and promote increased use of lath 
and plaster work over substitute materials.” 

And, in western Michigan, a local of $4.17-an-hour 
masons and plasterers agreed to extend wage pacts 
covering 400 members for a year “to help keep building 
costs down” and stimulate work in the industry. 


Officers’ unions begin organizing 
U. S.-owned ships under foreign flags 


Two merchant marine officers’ unions have begun a 
joint organizing campaign among deck and engine 
department officers of U. S.-owned ships that fly foreign 
flags. Their action follows a Supreme Court ruling con- 
firming the right of the unlicensed seamen’s unions to 
organize foreign-flag crews (BW—Apr.29’61,p82). 

The two officers’ unions—the Masters, Mates & Pilots 
and the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Assn.—said their 
first target will be foreign-flag ships operated by com- 
panies whose U. S.-flag ships are under contract to them. 
The unions estimate that at least half of the 500 foreign- 
flag ships declared to be “under effective U.S. control” 
by the Maritime Administration are operated by com- 
panies whose American ships have MM&P and MEBA 
contracts. 
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Good season 
to buya 
summer home 


Where to look 
for bargains 


Twice the space 
for the money 


Choose your 
site with care 


Personal business Bil 


May 13, 1961 


This year, the buyer has the edge in shopping for a house in summer resort 
areas. In most sections, prices have risen only slightly, if at all, over last 
season. So if you're in the market, you may find some bargains available—at 
least in comparison with past years, when the annual price increase fre- 
quently ran in the neighborhood of 5% to 10%. 

There are exceptions, of course. For example, you may still pay a 
premium for a prime waterfront location or for a place in a desirable 
resort such as Mt. Desert Island, Maine, where demand continues ahead 
of supply. But in many areas of the North, demand is described as no 
better than fair to steady for houses in the $25,000-and-up range. 

This situation may not continue long. The outlook is for a modest price 
climb—perhaps 3%—by yearend, but experts look for a somewhat steeper 
rise after that as more expressways and short-run airline services widen the 
summer weekender’s horizons. 


Naturally, the market varies to some extent from area to area. Prices tend 
to be high, for instance, in an area such as the Hamptons on Long Island, 
handy to New York. It’s easier to locate the right house at the right price 
around, say, Traverse Bay, Mich., or the Blue Ridge Mountains of North 
Carolina. 

But regardless of regional differences, here are several basic pointers: 

It’s harder and harder to find choice ocean and lake frontage—which 
makes up perhaps only 10% or so of the total real estate in most summer 
colonies. Prices of waterfront property have increased 5% to 10% in the 
past year, and the trend will probably persist. 

You can sometimes save as much as 15% to 30%, though, by selecting 
a place back from the water or on a hillside. 


Most of the bargains are in medium-to-large summer homes—eight to 
14 rooms, say—built before 1945. These give you about twice as much 
space for the money as a newly constructed house in the same price bracket. 
You can buy even more space per dollar in the big summer places—about 
14 rooms and up—but here you must consider that the costs of repair and 
maintenance may be unreasonably steep. 

Your best bet usually will be to buy a house that’s already standing— 
unless your heart is set on a special location, and you'll be content with a 
smaller one-story house. Quality construction in a resort often costs more 
than in the nearest city, partly because skilled labor must be imported. 

In some summer colonies, there’s a trend to heavier construction designed 
for year-round use. This is worth serious thought when you buy or build 
because it makes the house more attractive for resale—it can be used as 
a residence after retirement, or for winter weekends. One note of caution: 
It may be very expensive to try winterizing a standard summer house. 


Site selection causes more trouble than any other single problem. Property 
remote from the center of the summer colony may lure you. But if it’s 
too remote, you'll suffer some headaches. 

To begin with, the location probably will lower your resale value. If 
you have to drill your own well, you may get brackish water—and have 
to spend maybe $1,000 to $2,000 on a filter system. If you need a power 
generator, the bill can run as high as $2,000 or $3,000. 

Besides, all this equipment may be a nuisance to maintain in a locality 
where skilled repairmen are scarce. 














































Checkpoints 
for the buyer 


Watch your 
weight 
after 25 


Armchair trips 
into space 


Personal business continued 


Old hands emphasize another point: If you're off the beaten path, it can 
be quite a chore to transport domestics back and forth. 

You should also check carefully into zoning regulations anywhere outside 
established districts. If they're loose—or totally lacking—your environment 
can change character with disturbing swiftness. 


When you reach the serious stage in summer home shopping, you'll want 
an architect to check the house (for around $15 an hour). But before calling 
in a professional, you can eye some basics yourself. 

In an older house, size up the entire structure. The ridge of the roof 
should be straight—if not, you may be in for costly, major repairs. And the 
corners should form straight, vertical lines. Any lopsidedness you can spot 
with the naked eye probably means a weak foundation—a special hazard 
near the water. 

Probe several timbers at ground level with a knife, to check for rotting 
caused by excessive dampness and for termites. You can replace a few 
pieces of wood safely, but if the rotting is fairly general, pass up the house. 

Good wiring is important, especially if you're away from firefighting 
service. The number of circuits—not outlets—is the crucial factor. For 
today’s use of electricity, a 10- or 12-room house needs about eight or 10 
circuits, instead of the two or four found in many old homes. 

You should also pay close attention to the site in relation to water. On 
a low-lying ocean front, the house should be protected by sand dunes at 
least 16 to 20 ft. high—severe storms can level a narrow dune of 6 or 8 ft. 
It’s easy to buy insurance against wind damage, but coverage against 
damage from floods and heavy wave-wash is hard to find. 


Your chances of developing coronary artery disease are less if you have 
put on only 10 lb. or so since your mid-twenties. There’s a significant 
link between weight gains in middle life and the appearance of damaging 
blood fats, according to a study by Dr. Margaret J. Albrink of Yale. 

Highest amounts of blood fats were found not in the very obese but 
in moderately stocky men who had added most of their extra pounds in 
adult years. By contrast, the leanest men had the same blood-fat levels 
as men in their twenties. 

New height-to-weight ratios stemming from this study show that it’s 
lucky to be a Jack Spratt type. For example—by this standard—a man 
6 ft. 4 in. tall should weigh no more than 163 Ib.; a man 5 ft. 10 in. tall, 
no more than 150 Ib.; a man 5 ft. 7 in. tall, no more than 131 Ib. These 
figures are obviously far lower than those in the usual charts. 

But don’t be panicked into a crash diet. If you want to revise your own 
“normal” weight concept, talk the matter over with your physician. 

Note: Diet-meal drinks may be helpful, but the American Medical Assn. 
now warns against using them indiscriminately. 


Astronaut Alan B. Shepard’s journey last week heightened interest in 
space. New volumes on the subject are appearing to edify the earthbound. 

In Atoms to Galaxies, James Stokley, former Fels Planetarium director, 
views the universe with all the insights of modern science (Ronald Press, $6). 
Achievements since Sputnik I (1957) are described by L. V. Berkner and 
Hugh Odishaw in Science in Space (McGraw-Hill, $7). International Missile 
and Spacecraft Guide has pictures and technical details of significant 
domestic and foreign rockets, missiles, and spacecraft (McGraw-Hill, $25). 

For taking your own pictures of the heavens, try a handy how-to book, 
Henry Paul’s Outer Space Photography for the Amateur (Amphoto, $2.50). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 13, 1961, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
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Smiling host Thomas J. Bata, Jr., heads far-flung shoe manufacturing empire with offices and plants in 73 countries. 


MANAGEMENT 


Shoemakers 


inspect 


the U.S. brass 


Bata, the free world’s largest shoe 
producer, sponsors trip for executives to 
study American management knowhow 


Several weeks ago a small group of 
executives from as far away as 
Nigeria and New Zealand gathered 
in the company town of Batawa, 
Canada, to exchange ideas on busi- 
ness management. About all they 
had in common was an allegiance 
to the name Bata—an _ octopean 
manufacturing empire that has no 
teal head office, no parent company. 

In some 73 countries (all outside 
the Communist bloc), Bata means 
shoes. In making and selling 131- 
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million pairs annually, with esti- 
mated sales of $300-million, Bata can 
claim to be the largest shoe company 
in the free world. 

Though startlingly decentralized 
in its operations, Bata has behind 
the scenes a key force that binds the 
far-flung organization together. He is 
Thomas J. Bata, Jr. (above), who 
wields financial control and shows 
his control by frequent trips abroad 
from his Batawa headquarters to in- 
spect branch plants. 





Weary but wiser, overseas visitors discuss experiences and 
knowledge gained during four-week tour of American com- 
panies. Bata is planning similar trips for other top brass. 


Study tour. Last month, on cue 
from Thomas Bata, 20 top-level man- 
agers of the shoe company toured 
the U.S. for four weeks to study 
management techniques. They also 
studied the structure of giant U.S. 
companies—particularly those with 
foreign subsidiaries—with an eye to 
improving Bata’s own fast-growing 
operations round the globe. 

The Bata group’s itinerary in- 
cluded the American Management 
Assn. Academy, Brown Shoe Co., 
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Since 1904, Babson’s has given 
profitable advice and counsel 

to hundreds of thousands 

of investors on how to: 


Build 
Capital 
Protect 
Principal 


Provide 
Income 





For over 56 years the Babson 
System of helpful friendly 
guidance has been a mighty 
important factor in the safe and 
profitable investment of billions 
of dollars. 


Today thousands of Babson 
clients all over the world are 
steadily and confidently building 
their estates through Babson’s 
time-tested PERSONALIZED 
Investment Service. 


Business men, Professional men, 
Housewives, School teachers are 
all numbered among Babson’s 
satisfied clients. 


If you, too, are interested 
in building financial independence 
through a continuous working 
plan for your money,we will be 
pleased to write you personally 
about Babson’s Personalized 
Investment Service. Simply send 
us your name and address. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





BABSON’S REPORTS 


Incorporated 


Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 
DEPT. BUW-3 


Tht Onigunal Babson bystim. 
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and Melville Shoe Corp., plus visits 
to non-shoe organizations like Chrys- 
ler Corp., Corning Glass Works, and 
Johnson & Johnson. Then, the group 
holed up for a week at the company's 
Canadian headquarters in Batawa, 
Ont. (named after the Bata family), 
to digest and talk over their experi- 
ences. 

Game of chess. Bata’s executives 
saw two general trends in American 
business. American executives seem 
more interested in the strategy—or 
game—of dealing with competitors 
and judging markets than in han- 
dling details of day-to-day opera- 
tions. As a Bata official from South 
America put it: “It’s like playing a 
big chess game, plotting out the 
moves, and trying to outmaneuver 
the other fellow. Making money is 
almost a secondary consideration.” 

The Bata people felt they had 
little in common with this approach 
to management. Since many were 
working in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, they tended to see production 
figures in very human terms rather 
than merely as numbers. The first 
shoes on a Congo tribesman’s feet 
were more than just a sale; they 
gave him protection from disease. 
Payrolls in India seemed more than 
just a part of production costs; unem- 
ployment is so high there that 
workers register their sons for jobs 
with Bata on the day they are 
born. 

But the foreign executives were 
highly enthusiastic about the second 
trend they noted. They felt that 
American managers, more than the 
rest of the world’s businessmen, are 
actively groping for an explanation 
of business’ place in a free society. 
Several suggested that this aspect of 
U.S. business should be better pub- 
licized abroxd, especially in areas 
where the Communists are active. 

Highlight. The highlight of the 
trip, according to Thomas Bata, was 
a four-day stay at the AMA Acad- 
emy at Saranac Lake, N. Y. Bata, a 
director of AMA, wanted his execu- 
tives to get to know American execu- 
tives through a stay of a few days 
together in an informal setting. 

At the Academy, the Bata people 
also got a chance to try their hand 
at a computerized business game. 
Two weeks later, the winners were 
still chiding the losers. 

Competition aside, the participant 
thought it was a good exercise for 
showing how interrelated the vari- 
ous aspects of business can be. 
This was especially useful for man- 
agers from underdeveloped areas 
where sophisticated types of mar- 
keting, for example, are just now 
emerging. 

On their company visits, the 


group got a taste of the newest 
American management techniques 
in such fields as personnel develop- 
ment and production planning, as 
well as in more technical areas such 
as plant design and the use of auto- 
matic machinery. Computers re- 
ceived special attention. 


1. How an empire grew 


The recent tour of U.S. companies 
by Bata executives was not entirely 
an innovation. The 20-man contin- 
gent was following in the footsteps 
of the company’s original founder, 
Thomas J. Bata, Sr., who 60-odd 
years ago also turned to America 
for technical knowhow. 

At the turn of the century, he left 
his shoemaking shop in the town 
of Zlin (in what is now Czechoslo- 
vakia) to study America’s advanced 
production techniques. After several 
months looking at New England 
shoe factories, he returned home. 
Within 30 years he built up the big- 
gest shoe company in Europe—one 
that spread outside the continent to 
India and other countries—and 
turned his hometown into an indus- 
trial complex that also manufactured 
machinery and airplanes. 

Company town. In the process, the 
area around Zlin became a super 
company town. The peasants who 
became factory workers developed 
a loyalty to Bata that has been de- 
scribed as akin to the fealty they 
once paid to the local nobility in 
the Middle Ages. The company pro- 
vided housing, hospitals, and even- 
tually a technical college system that 
trained engineers for the expanding 
Bata factories. Bata, a flying enthu- 
siast, even paid for flying lessons 
for anyone who wanted them. 

Until he was killed in a plane 
crash in 1932, Bata was practically 
a one-man management for the 
worldwide company. His attention to 
detail was so great that, according to 
one possibly apocryphal story, he 
had his office built into an elevator 
in the eight-floor main plant so that 
he could be close to any problems. 

But none of last month’s touring 
Bata executives, now on their way 
back to work, will go to Zlin or any 
of Eastern Europe. World War II 
and the Communist takeover have 
completely severed the worldwide 
Bata shoe organization from its old 
home base, although many people 
throughout the world aren’t aware 
of the change. Western Bata, as the 
organization is sometimes called, is 
now bigger than the old company 
ever was. 

Eye to future. The success of Bata 
in breaking away from Czechoslo- 
vakia and what otherwise would be 
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Looking for production savings? 


Look into _ 
Hampton Roads, Virginia 


Single-Place Gyrocopter by Bensen Aircraft Corp. 


Freedom from rehandling costs can save your plant many dollars a year. 
And in the Hampton Roads area, you enjoy that saving both seaward 
and landward. There’s deep-water frontage available, and more to come 
along planned extensions of present channels. And it’s backed with rail 
and highway service by 8 major railroads and 45 scheduled truck lines. 
Ask vEPco for site and economic data on the pleasant, hospitable, 
conservatively governed communities surrounding this well-served ice- 
free port. Write, wire or phone in confidence. 


ERP vincins ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY 


Clark P. Spellman, Manager—Area Development, Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia « MIlton 9-1411 
Serving the Top-of-the-South with 2,086,000 kilowatts—due to reach 2,720,000 kilowatts by 1963. 
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When you call our Chicago phone number, 
CEntral 6-4700, Eilleen Hanley will answer, 


She could just as correctly say, “Union Over- 
seas”, “Phoenix’’, “Lindsay’’, or any of eight other 
names on this switchboard. Only when you know us 
as a group, can you know the full extent of our facili- 
ties...and the many ways we can be of service to you. 


We design, engineer, fabricate and erect equip- 
ment for processing, moving, and storing fluids for 
industry. 


Our water softening, storage, and conditioning 
services meet practically every consumer, community, 
and industrial need. 


We manufacture and install sewage lift stations 
and treatment plants. 


And we build and lease tank cars of every re- 
quired size and kind for shipment of some 2000 differ- 
ent liquid products. 


Our range is uncommonly broad, our reach world 
wide. We cover every important international market. 
Indeed, our products and services are available to you 
wherever “freedom rings”. 


If you are planning a project of any kind... any 
place ...and want it done skillfully, swiftly, and eco- 
nomic ally, it will pay you to call us, through Miss Hanley. 
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Graver Oil & Gas Equipment Co. « ~— Tank & Mfg. Co. COMPANIES 
Graver Water Conditioning Co. ¢ Union Overseas Company 298 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 

: Phoenix Manufacturing Company * Smith & Loveless * Refiners Transport & Terminal Corporation 
Products Tank Line of Canada, Ltd. * Getz Bros. & Co. * The Lindsay Company * Union Tank Car Company 
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The easy way to 
cut inventory costs 


...call DC 











Small shipments made frequently can 
cut your inventory requirements ... re- 
duce tied-up capital... release valuable 
space to productive use. D-C specializes 
in LTL shipments nation-wide. Person- 
nel, equipment and handling methods 
are geared to shipping needs . . . with 
single-carrier responsibility for the safe, 
on-time delivery of a// your shipments... 
no matter how small. 

Call yourlocal D-C representative 
..- find out how D-C can serve you 


as your “ warehouse on wheels.” 






You'll find us 

in the 
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The ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier! 


DENVER CHICAGO 
TRUCKING CO., INC. 
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Communist ownership is largely due 
to the foresight of Thomas Bata, Sr. 
Before he died, he predicted that 
Germany would eventually start a 
war and Czechoslovakia might not 
survive as an independent country. 

To protect the future of the com- 
pany, he started setting up an alter- 
nate headquarters in London and 
shipping machine tools to Bata 
plants around the world. At the 
same time, he made sure the assets 
of the worldwide organization were 
not owned by the Czech company, 
but rather by members of the family 
or a trust in Switzerland. 

After his death his half-brother, 
Jan Bata, and later his son, Thomas 
Bata, Jr., carried on this policy of 
decentralizing. By the time World 
War II began, the company had 
established plants in Beleamp, Md., 
and Batawa, Ont. (In both cases sev- 
eral hundred Czech families trans- 
planted from Zlin formed _ the 
nucleus of skilled workers and man- 
agers.) Since then, the company has 
expanded its U.S. selling to some 60 
retail stores—though its main U.S. 
sales are under private brands. 

After the war and the Communist 
takeover, Thomas Bata, Jr., by then 
a Canadian citizen, had a strong 
base outside Czechoslovakia to re- 
build the company. Along the way 
he carried on an international legal 
battle to wrest control of company 
assets from his half-uncle. He says 
that a court decision in his favor in 
Wilmington, Del., last month settled 
tie last major claims. 


il. At home in 73 lands 


Although Bata is a household word 
in many countries in the free world, 
few people know who owns the 
company or how it is managed. Ex- 
cept for small minority interests, all 
the stock is held by Bata himself and 
two trusts—the old one in Switzer- 
land and one set up in Bermuda 
when Thomas Bata, Jr.’s mother died 
in 1952. 

One-man control. The benefici- 
aries of the Swiss trust are several 
small charities and the companies 
themselves, and the only beneficiary 
of the Bermuda trust is Thomas 
Bata. For all practical purposes, this 
means that he controls the whole 
complex of companies personally. 

Bata is one of the few companies 
operating worldwide that does not 
have a head office. Each of its 
branches is separately incorporated. 
There is no regular pattern of select- 
ing directors, and boards are usually 
composed of some combination of 
local outside people and Bata execu- 
tives, both local and from other 
countries. 


Complex problems. While it has 


the same kind of problems that 
plague other decentralized compa- 
nies, Bata’s difficulties are probably 
more complicated. This is because 
it operates in so many countries (73 
in all) and because of the great 
diversity of shoe styles and quali- 
ties around the world. 

For example, Bata shoes in Pakis- 
tan must be made competitive with 
those of other producers there, but 
some provision must also be made 
so that they fit the standards of other 
Bata companies that may want to 
import them. And Bata engineers 
designing automatic shoemaking ma- 
chinery must not only deal with the 
staggering number of shoe styles in 
different countries, but must take 
into account the fact that feet in 
Indonesia are not likely to have the 
same shape as those in Belgium or 
South America. 

Flexible structure. Although every- 
day control of the individual com- 
panies is decentralized, over-all 
supervision is provided by two “serv- 
ice” companies. Bata Development, 
Ltd., in London provides staff sup- 
port in sales, product development, 
personnel, and administration. Bata 
Ltd., of Canada, has general re- 
sponsibility for research, produc- 
tion, and other technical matters. 

While the top executives of these 
two companies have small staffs of 
assistants and regular chains of com- 
mand around the world, they and 
Thomas Bata constitute a _ flying 
squad that is continually traveling to 
es it is needed. Besides their 
specialties, each of these men has 
long years of experience in some 
area of the world over which he still 
retains some control. 

Bata realizes that at the rate the 
company is growing, there will soon 
come a time when a more rigid struc- 
ture will be needed. One of the rea- 
sons he had his top deputies from 
the two Bata service companies 
along on the tour last month was 
undoubtedly to give them a close 
look at how giant U.S. corporations 
are structured. 

But after the tour, at least one 
staff head confided that he would 
find it horrible without some operat- 
ing control in his hands. “It would 
be very hard to give up the feeling 
that I had the responsibility for actu- 
ally producing some shoes.” 

And many long-time employees 
find it hard to believe that Thomas 
Bata himself, despite the manage- 
ment tour and other training pro- 
grams he has set up around the 
world, will ever find it possible to 
delegate much power. Like _ his 
father, he wants to know what's 
going on everywhere. End 
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In marketing 





More news about marketing: 
Page 145 
A mighty, but tricky market in the ’60s 





Sears breaks with past ad policy, 
will run institutional series in magazines 


Sears Roebuck & Co. has launched a spring and 
summer advertising campaign in Life, Look, and the 
Reader’s Digest “different in appearance and content 
from any advertising Sears ever ran before.” 

Starting with the May 5 issue of Life, the four-color 
double-page ads will appear regularly through August. 
Institutional in nature, the advertisements aren't fea- 
turing products, as practically all other Sears ads have 
in the past. Instead, they are stressing Sears’ “basic pol- 
icies and services,” which have developed over the 
years to make the country’s biggest general merchan- 
diser practically an American institution. 

This departure from the past, says Sears, is designed 
to remind regular customers of all that Sears offers and 
to reach potential customers: “People who take Sears 
for granted . . . but seldom think of shopping there. 
(Like Americans who take a proprietary pride in 
Niagara Falls, but have never tried to see them.)” 

Sears, J. C. Penney, and Montgomery Ward all be- 
gan national advertising in 1956, partly to push their 
own private brands to offset the heavy promotion of 
manufacturer brands, which were dominating the na- 
tional media (BW—Nov.10°56,p51). 

Now Sears is pushing its retail image—794 stores and 
980 catalogue stores. Devised by Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather—the agency that caused such a furor when it 
put most of Shell Oil’s ad budget into newspapers— 
the editorial-type ads talk about “How to Shop at Sears 

. . at 3 a.m.”; “How to Get Your Money Back at 
Sears’; “How to Open a Charge Account at Sears.” 


Promotion men mobilizing 
for Civil War centennial 


Now that the 100th anniversary of the actual shooting 
has come around, companies are promoting the Civil 
War's centennial with even greater enthusiasm than 
they planned last year (BW—Aug.20°60,p60). Manu- 
facturers are turning out everything from commemora- 
tive doilies to cartridge-shaped candy. The movie Gone 
With The Wind, a perennial rerun hit, is enjoying its 
biggest revival. TV remains the sole holdout. Seven 
Civil War series have been produced but are being 
kept off the air for fear of Southern resentment. 

The Committee on Advertising of the Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission has just issued a guidebook for the 
many companies that are using Civil War motifs in 
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their ads. It suggests many novel approaches, such as 
banks printing up Confederate currency. 

But the guidebook also cautions advertisers about 
some sensitive points. It advises: “Don’t run an ad 
about Gen. Lee on Lincoln’s birthday. . . . Be sure that 
leaders actually made the statements attributed to them. 
. .. Watch out in posed photos for such anachronisms 
as wrist watches, sun glasses, and pressed trousers. . . . 
Don't make fun of antiquated habits and customs. 
Remember, we will probably seem quaint to the people 
of a century hence.” 


Humble Oil adopts “‘Enco”’ brand name 
for all products in 20-state area 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. at last has solved, at least 
in part, a brand name dilemma created when Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey) merged all of its domestic refining 
and marketing subsidiaries—Esso, Humble, Carter, 
Pate, and Oklahoma—under the Humble name. 

Last week Humble announced selection of Enco— 
short for energy company, which Humble uses as a 
slogan—as the single brand name under which it will 
market gasoline and other products in 20 Western 
states. Everywhere in that area, except Texas, the Enco 
red, white, and blue oval will also be used to identify 
the service stations. In Texas, stations remain Humble 
stations, selling Enco products. 

Up to a point, this gives Humble a single brand 
that it can promote. Departure comes in the East and 
Southeast marketing areas. There Esso, a valuable trade 
name, will continue to be used for Humble products. 

One of Jersey Standard’s reasons for combining all its 
domestic subsidiaries was to achieve national distribu- 
tion (BW—Oct.15°60,p51). But, because of legal restric- 
tions arising from the breakup of the Standard Oil 
empire early in the century, it could use the Standard 
Oil name—abbreviated to Esso—in only the East and 
Southeast; the other Standard offshoots had prior rights 
to the old parent’s name in their separate territories. 
In expanding outside its old markets, Jersey used other 
names. In all, it was marketing 12 different brands. 

But the ideal in becoming a national marketer, natu- 
rally, is to have one name to peddle in national media 
and to identify yourself right across the country. Esso 
was automatically ruled out as a candidate, despite its 
appeal. So ever since the merger Humble has been 
studying what to do. Enco is the result. The name, 
says Morgan J. Davis, Humble president, proved in 
tests to be easily remembered and quickly associated 
with the energy company theme. 

Humble will still have to split its promotion between 
Enco in the West and Esso in the East and Southeast. 
However, it is trading nationwide on the name Humble, 
using that on the facade of all its service stations. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), another of the old 
Standard Oil offshoots, just recently changed its operat- 
ing company’s name to American Oil Co. in order to 
market a national brand. 
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“RIGHT HERE IN THE OPEN HEARTH SHOP, 
| CAN SEE GRANITE CITY GROWING” 


i 





*‘! guess I’m about as close to where steel begins as you 
can get—third helper on Number 21 open hearth furnace. 
On the next shift they'll tap 500 tons of steel from this 
furnace. That’s twice as much as we used to tap. We 
doubled its capacity by putting in a bigger hearth, a basic 
roof and larger charging doors. And we are using more 
oxygen to speed melting and refining. Since | started here 
10 years ago, our ingot capacity has doubled.” 








GRANITE CITY STEEL 


STEELMAKERS TO MIDDLE AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: Granite City, Illinois e SALES OFFICES: Dallas e Memphis 
Kansas City ® St. Louis ¢ Minneapolis ¢ Houston ¢ Moline ¢ Tulsa 
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Census report 


‘| Biggest market ever coming up 


Bumper crop of war babies, now nearing marrying age, 
will hit the market in full force by mid-’60s. 
Offsetting this will be a shortage of middle-age consumers 
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Back in the 18th Century, Alexan- 
der Pope, a high priest of the Age 
of Reason, in one of his more 
Delphic moments laid down the 
cardinal principle for 20th Century 
marketers: The proper study of 


The moppets’ decade 





How the consumer market shifted — inthe ’50s... 


mankind is a man. That being the 
case, the charts on this and the fol- 
lowing page suggest busy days 
ahead. Never has there been so much 
mankind to study. 

Just one year after the great de- 





35-44 


More key earners... 


cennial game of Count the Noses, 
the Bureau of the Census has re- 
leased advance reports on general 
population characteristics for the 
U.S. during the 1950s. The over-all 
line tells business the best news 





At age 45 and older 
it was all up 





fewer young adults 
[Depression-born group] 





and where it’s heading — 





Teenagers soar 


under 5 yrs. old 


inthe ’60s 
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Key earners lag... 








young adults pick up 
[postwar group] 
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Still more older people 
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Total population booms... 


households grow, too 
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it can receive: More, more, more. 

Warning, too. But the zigs and 
zags on the individuai charts de- 
serve a close look. They warn busi- 
ness that if ever it needed to heed 
Pope’s dictum, now is the time. 

In the decade just past, for in- 
stance, one important reason for the 
sudden deflation of the boom in con- 
sumer durable goods—appliances, 
autos, and now housing—becomes 
apparent when you look at the dis- 
tinct lag in the 20-34 age groups, 
key market for such products. 

If you look at the second row of 
charts, the lag repeats itself—10 
years older. And the promise for a 
major upward shove in the group 
in the 20s won't really materialize 
till about the middle of the decade. 

The forward-looking charts make 
it clear that therell be an even 
greater abundance of mass to market 
to. But some demographers are ask- 
ing whether in the years to come 
there may not be too much mass for 
an economy that right now is gaining 
ground, but somewhat sluggishly. 

Further, the components of the 
mass will shift importantly, and 
these shifts will be felt in the kinds of 
goods people want. 


1. Post-mortem 


From 1950 to 1960, the U.S. popu- 
lation shot up from 151-million to 
close to 180-million in the biggest 
jump recorded. Not since 1910 has 
there been a bigger percentage gain 
than the 18.5% chalked up in the 
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50s. The decade produced an aston- 
ishing 41-million babies, partly offset 
by some 16-million deaths. Immigra- 
tion accounted for a mere 3-million. 

The salient development was a 
continuation of the trend started in 
the 40s: the near-miraculous growth 
of the young. Youngsters under 18 
numbered a_ stocky 64-million in 
1960, up 36.7%. Biggest percentage 
gain came in the postwar group, 
those aged 10 to 14; this rose 50%. 
Those aged 5 to 9, representing 
births in the earlier part of the dec- 
ade, rose a bouncing 40%. Those un- 
der five grew less rapidly, but they 
chalked up a substantial 25% rise. 
The older folk—those 65 and over 
achieved a 34.7% growth that 
brought their total up to 16.5-million 
in 1960. Biggest percentage gain of 
all was registered by the stout souls 
85 and over. They increased nearly 
81% to close to 1-million people. 

People in the middle fared less 
well. The birth trough of the De- 
pression years hit those in their 20's 
—the only age group to show a 
decline. Those aged 30 to 34 years 
in 1960 squeaked by with a 3.3% 
increase. Thus, the Depression 
trough squeezed the young workers. 
It also kept the rise in the number 
of marriages during the decade to a 
relatively small 11%. 

Migration trends. The incurable 
restlessness of the American people 
continued as they wandered away 
from the farm, away from depressed 
areas. In fact, 27 states lost popula- 
tion through migration, though only 








1955 


1970 


© Business Week 


1960 1965 


three states wound up with a net 
loss because of the strong tide of 
new births. Farm population (by a 
new definition) now totals only 
15.6-million. The revised definition 
scrapped some 5-million who would 
have been classified as farmers in 
1950. Even so, the drop was real. 
The 1950 definition numbered 25- 
million farmers at that date. 

The West continued to zoom, with 
a 38% increase. Hefty treks from the 
South—especially among Negroes— 
and from soft-coal areas hit some 
states. Startling exception in the 
South was Florida. Migration 
brought it 1.5-million people (second 
only to California’s 3.1-million). 

In the no-surprise category comes 
the finding that the big metropolitan 
areas got bigger (BW—Jul.2°60,p24). 
About 84% of the country’s total 
growth came in standard metropoli- 
tan statistical areas (cities of 50,000 
or more, plus their outlying areas); 
in 1950, they accounted for about 
80% of the growth. Again, the out- 
lying areas walked off with the hon- 
ors. Only Los Angeles among the 
giants had an increase. 

Changing markets. The Negro 
population beat out the whites in 
growth rate, gaining 26.7% to the 
white gain of 17.5%. In April, 1960, 
the country had nearly 18.9-million. 
Their urge to greener pastures 
brought New York State nearly 
500,000 more Negro population. 
This put that state in the No. 1 spot, 
supplanting Georgia. 


Smaller households. Getting 
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Polaris first stage filament-wound chambers are under development at Goodyear Aircraft. The weight advantage 
of glass filament over metal increases missile'’s:range substantially. 


Capacity? Currently handles shapes up to 8’ x 24’; can easily be enlarged to 12’ x 36’. 
NOW AT WORK A BIG Precision? “On-the-nose” glass filament placement and indexing based on 421,575 
nee § computer-calculated pattern and index ratios. Wrap angles? Take your pick from 0° 

to 90°. Tensioning? To ounce-fractions. 


NEW FILAMENT WINDER Virtually a quantum jump in winder capability, Goodyear’s new machine was engi- 


neered to meet mushrooming requirements for bigger and stronger rocket motor 


WITH SMALI- MACHINE cases. Impressive as its features are, they’re matched by the step-ahead technology 


Goodyear has amassed in this fast-moving field. Typical example: An exclusive new 


PRECISION! quality control concept to provide continuous reliability checking from winder to 
) launch pad. Details are yours for the writing. Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 


914RE, Akron 15, Ohio. 


GOODSYEAR 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Plants in Litchfield Park, Arizona, and Akron, Ohio 





Underseas, GAC filament-wound components —with their high strength Missile components such as nose cones and rocket nozzles can also 
FTalom it -4a) aku? -1)-40) @ookor-lalal-1/ oM-lelk',-m- Mie- 10) -4-Me) mie (-1-1] 40 )ee) 9) (lente be made lighter and stronger through GAC filament winding 
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Industrial 
Sites 
in Georgia 


MEM HL OK ER D0 
GEORGA POWER COMPANY 


New Directory of 
choice plant sites 
In Georgia 


This useful book has just been revised and expanded to give 
you an up-to-the-minute catalog of the most desirable indus- 
trial sites now available throughout Georgia. The 42-page 
book contains a large aerial photograph of each site, to- 
gether with a description of the land and its locality; detailed 
information about utilities, transportation, water, popula- 
tion, and other essential data. 

Any executive concerned with plant location will find 
this latest edition of Industrial Sites in Georgia a valuable 
reference. 

Write for your free copy today—in confidence, of course. 


YOU’LL FIND THIS ONE USEFUL, TOO 


we 


eee eee «= Our book, Cost Data on Industrial Build- 

: : ings in Georgia, contains photographs, 
detailed specifications and cost data 
on many recently-constructed plants 
in the state. We'll gladly send it to you 
with our compliments. 





E. A. YATES, Jr., Vice President 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
Box 4545N, Atlanta, Ga., Phone: 521-3400 


A COMPLETE, CONFIDENTIAL SITE-SELECTION SERVICE a INDUSTRY 
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down to smaller units, a sampling 
survey indicated there were some 
52.6-million households in March, 
1960, a jump of 9.5-million over the 
decade (a change in definition, 
however, upped the 1960 figure, as 
did the inclusion of Alaska and 
Hawaii). One tidbit to intrigue mar- 
keters was a whopping 80% jump 
in “primary” individuals—household 
heads living alone or with nonrela- 
tives. Partly, again, this growth 
stemmed from a change of definition. 
More important, though, was the 
growing number—and growing pros- 
perity—of older people who are on 
their own. 

Family data. Not much income 
information has come yet from the 
1960 census itself. A survey in 
March, 1960, however, shows that 
about a third of all families had 
family income of under $4,000; 
44.3% fell in the $4,000-$7,999 range, 
and 22.8% had incomes of $8,000 and 
over. 

The bulk of husband-wife families 
(some 20-million) had a household 
head under 45, and, of these, 17-mil- 
lion had one or more children under 
18. Partly because this meant stay- 
at-home mothers, only 22% of these 
families had incomes of $8,000 or 
more; among younger families with 
no children, almost 27% fell in this 
upper-income category. 

Standards of living. The demand 
for higher living standards—and the 
growing ability to buy them—shows 
up in the quality of the housing. 
Among the 53-million occupied 
units, those with all plumbing facili- 
ties accounted for 83% in 1960, 
against 64.0% in 1950. 


ll. Preview 


Census has made no new projec- 
tions on the basis of the 1960 count. 
It is still using those made in late 
1958. Business Week has charted the 
second highest of the four series of 
projections. The highest assumes a 
birthrate gain in the next decades. 
The second assumes a continuation 
of the birthrate of 1955-57. 

Marketers of practically every con- 
sumer product for several years now 
have been counting their 1960 chick- 
ens—hatched and unhatched. Noth- 
ing—short of deep depression or 
utter debacle—can stop the upward 
march. 

Clues. Two lines on the charts pro- 
vide the keys—to both the oppor- 
tunities and the headaches. 

One is the leap forward in the 
group aged 15-19 between 1960 and 
1970, alongside the even steeper 
climb in the 20-24 bracket. This is 
the postwar baby boom in full 
bloom. These are the people who 
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OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOT 


From FAFNIR 


super-quiet ball bearings 
for the new Polaris subs 


New nuclear-powered Polaris submarine, the USS Robert 
E. Lee, uses Fafnir Super-Quiet Ball Bearings. These 
specially honed bearings are the product of 23 years of 
Fafnir “quiet room” research and advanced finishing tech- 
niques. Look to Fafnir for leadership in ball bearings. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNOIR 





| MADE IN U.S. A. 


>} This stamp on a Fafnir Ball Bearing 
means finest quality and workman- 
ship . . . dependable supply .. . 
competent engineering help .. . 
and responsibility in meeting your 
bearing needs. It’s worth bearing 
in mind. 





BALL BEARINGS 


























STOPS 
RUST! 


530% better than other 
widely promoted brands! 


DRY IN 20 MINUTES! TOP COAT IN 2 HOURS! 


Krylon Rust Magic penetrates rust in RUST MAGIC SUPERIORITY 
minutes, bonds itself to the metal, Metal panels sub- 
positively prevents further corrosive jected to extreme 
action. Compatible with almost any salt spray for 325 
finish . . . lacquers, enamels, varnishes, hours. Rust Magic 
acrylics, epoxies, vinyls, latex, oil-base panel film shows 
and water-base paints. Earned a near- 10 defect or corro- 
perfect 9.1 rating in ASTM Rust Preven- Sion except where 
tion Index tests . . . 530% higher than SCTibed through to 
other leading brands! At leading jobbers meee aioe. RUST MAGIC 
and paint stores everywhere—or write 
on your company letterhead for Brand A, on the 
information. other hand, shows 
severe blistering, 


underfilm corro- 
sion, widespread 
® lifting and creeping. 


KRYLON, INC., NORRISTOWN, PA. 
Since 1948 KRYLON has sold more aerosol paints than all other aerosol brands combined BRAND A 


























As Automated Technology 
Expands Across the World... 


rs 


ENGINEERS 
WITH CONTROL PROBLEMS 
FIND THE ANSWER IN 





WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AUTOMATIC 
PRESSURE AND LIQUID LEVEL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


Eighty years in the making, the Fisher organ- 


ization today serves industry through 69 sales Plants in 
offices in the U.S. A. More than 220 factory- THE UNITED STATES 
trained sales engineers are strategically CANADA 
located to serve you. For your foreign opera- MEXICO 
tions, Fisher service is at your command GREAT BRITAIN 
through 38 sales offices and 6 licensed fac- ITALY 
tories. In truth, “If it flows through pipe ARGENTINA 
anywhere in the world... chances are it’s — 
AUSTRALIA 


controlled by Fisher.”’ 


General Offices: FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY, Marshalltown, lowa 
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will reach working and marrying age 
in this decade. Economic productiv- 
ity and new families combine into a 
powerful market. 

There’s a catch, to be sure. It won't 
be until 1965 or thereabouts that 
the young people in their 20s really 
soar. 

Further, newly marrieds aren't the 
prime market for houses. Apartment 
demand should rise swiftly, but 
many young couples must wait till 
they are 25 or older before they buy 
a house. And the late-20s group isn't 
coming along as fast as the early- 
20s group. 

Squeeze on middle. The other sig- 
nificant swing comes from the up- 
ping by a decade the age of those 
born in the Depression trough. Dur- 
ing the 1960s, it will be those in their 
30s, not those in their 20s, who will 
be dragging their heels, and the 
drag will really reach through the 
early 40s. From management's point 
of view, this spells a shortage of 
key earners, pool for middle man- 
agement. 

The subdued level of that 30-44 
line, measured against sharp in- 
creases at both the younger and the 
older ends of the scale, emphasizes 
the squeeze on the middle. “I am 
struck,” says one economist, “by the 
number of freeloaders coming in.” 
The middle-generation will be put 
to it to stretch their dollar. 

They'll feel plenty of pressure to 
spend. A huge batch of late teen- 
agers brings demand for big outlays 
—on clothing, cars, not to mention 
costly services such as education. 

We do know, however, that this 
market will be there. It has already 
been born. The biggest gamble in 
any projection, of course, is: What 
about new babies? 

Birthrate figures. For the last two 
decades, families have flown in the 
face of tradition. By rights more 
education, more urbanization should 
spell a birthrate slowdown. Yet U.S. 
families have been steadily churning 
out about 4-million babies a year. 
Since the early 1950s, it has wavered 
in the vicinity of 25 per 1,000 popu- 
lation. It did drop a bit in 1959 and 
1960; last year, according to provi- 
sional estimates of the Dept. of 
Health, Education & Welfare, it was 
down to 23.6. But the latest Vital 
Statistics Report, covering February, 
1961, points out a turnaround in 
recent months. 

Some argue that the marriage rate, 
too, may drop—primarily because, 
with the median age of first mar- 
riage at 20.3 for women, 23.6 for 
men, it can’t very well go much 
lower. Still, a bigger than average 
group will be reaching marriage age. 
You might therefore argue that both 
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TO HELP LOWER YOUR SHIPPING COSTS: 





A Paper “Sandwich” with Steel-like 
Fibers To Wrap Your Product In 


That’s how we manufacture tough, moistureproof 
Sisalkraft papers for product protection during ship- 
ment and in storage. This type of wrap provides 
complete protection against damage from water, 
dirt or rough handling .. . and does so at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Those steel-strong fibers go between two sheets of 
processed kraft paper— the whole “sandwich” 
being bonded together with a waterproof adhesive. 


reinforced paper, foil, plastics and 


other products for construction, 
DIVISION OF 


‘ndustrial packaging and agriculture ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


As a protective wrap for many products, Sisalkraft 
papers meet a high standard of protection without 
the money-wasting cost of overprotection. 

Ask your shipping people if they are taking ad- 
vantage of Sisalkraft’s protective features ... and 
its economy. Call your paper merchant or write our 
main office, Dept. 1505, Attleboro, Mass., for sam- 
ples of typical combinations plus information on 
reinforced, waterproof papers. 


F i 


American -SISALKRAFT Company 


/ CHICAGO 6 « NEW YORK 17 « SAN FRANCISCO 5 
= in Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., in principal cities 
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How to 

enjoy 

my pat-lel- bi felrelael-) am 
reTolaaliola' 

year ‘round... 


install a 


rT oo -11) Meee, 


air conditioning system 


This new, compact unit provides pure, filtered 


air, automatically cooled or warmed 


as the 


season requires. The Janitrol year ‘round com- 


fort system combines powerful air-cooled cool- 


ing (no plumbing or water expense 


thrifty gas heat—is easily linked to your pres- 


ent duct system. You'll be surprised 


low cost, so call your Janitrol dealer now for 
a free survey. He’s in the Yellow. Pages. 


The new 52-Series o 
condensing unit 
powerful, quiet 


at temperatures up to 125° F 


JANITROL HEATING 
& AIR CONDITIONING 


) and 


at the 
A DIVISION. OF 


_ MIDLAND-ROSS CORPORATION 


= 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


IN CANADA: 
Moffat’s Ltd., Toronto 15 
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‘SPHERES ~~ 


: nant en: 
Concurrent with the steady widening _~ 
of liberalization of foréign—exchange 
controls, the Fuji Bank Ltd. is steadily 
widening its lead~as_Japan’s ranking —~ 
commercial bank — and-with~empha- 
sis in foreign trade transactions. 
Traditionally the popular bank — 
equally popular with small and medi- 
um businesses as well as with the na- 
tion’s representative industries, Fuji’s 
spheres of influence are extending 
more and more into interest from 
abroad. 
Today worldwide respect has put Fuji 
first and foremost in business circles 
everywhere. Experienced and equip- 
ped to handle all foreign interests 
smoothly and efficiently as an interna- 
tional bank with the widest knowledge | 
and the widest influence, Fuji’s serv- | 
ice is comprehensive and complete. 
wN Overseas Offices: New York & London 
Overseas Representative: Calcutta 


THE FUJI BANK, trp. 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


Founded in 1880 
190 branches throughout Japan 
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DON'T TIE-UP 
EXECUTIVES 







YOUR KEY 


10/1 PRIVATE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
TIE-TOGETHER INTERNAL OFFICE COMMUNICATIONS 


® Switchboard congestion from internal 
communications eliminated . . . switch- 
board free to handle sales producing calls. 
Efficiency speeded by direct, private tele- 
phone-type communication with key 
personnel. 
No costly delays, dial direct to party 
needed. 
™ Economical 10/1 Private Automatic 
Telephone System can be easily expanded 
for additional telephones as requirements 
demand. 
Simple and easy to install. ..no fancy 
custom installation details required. 
Over 300 DuKane Sales Engineering Dis- 
tributors available from coast to coast to 
assist in planning, sales, Installation and 
service. 

Write for full details 


DUKANE CORPORATION 
Dept. BW-51 St. Charles, Illinois 





marriage and birthrate will stabilize 
at least at the higher fringes of re- 
cent rates. 

Economy’s effect. The Depression 
indicated that the state of the econ- 
omy has something to do with these 
key population factors. But econom- 
ics doesn’t tell the entire story. For 
decades, come boom or depression, 
the birthrate fell. Nobody knows ex- 
actly what controls people’s ideas 
about how big a family they want. 
The point is that people do control 
family size, as demographer Pascal 
Whelpton points out—and they can 
control it up or down. But the ex- 
perts mostly agree that families are 
tending to stabilize at between two 
to four children. 

Empty nests. One recent and im- 
portant quirk in family formation 
has been noted, though. Young mar- 
rieds are piling in the babies in the 
early years of marriage as never be- 
fore. Nowadays, it’s quite common 
for a woman to have borne her entire 
family by the time she reaches 30. 

This has two big results. The 
woman is at liberty sooner to go back 
into the labor force—and the figures 
prove she is doing this. The other 
is the emergence of what demog- 
raphers call the empty nest concept. 
Children born earlier leave home 
earlier. Their parents can expect 15 
years of life together on their own 
—a magnificent, still well-heeled 
market for leisure needs. 

Teenage bulge. A major worry 
among some economists and demog- 
raphers again stems from that bulge 
in late teenagers and young 20s to 
come. People are a fine market, but 
a prosperous people are a_ better. 
By 1970, we will have 6-million more 
late teenagers, 6-million more early 
20-year-olds than we had in 1960. 
Add to that the women’s penchant 
for getting back to work, the steady 
development of automation, and 
some are worrying: Can we absorb 
all these manpower resources? Will 
there be jobs? Says a government 
business analyst, “I am cautiously 
optimistic about our rising popula- 
tion. But I would feel better if the 
signs of growth in the economy were 
stronger.” 

Plenty of targets. No question 
about it, the soaring sixties will soar, 
quantitatively, at the least, qualita- 
tively at the best. They will clearly 
be years of dislocations—markets on 
the move, congested markets, un- 
evenly balanced markets. 

For the individual businessman, 
it does not promise to be an easy 
decade, for all the shooting ducks 
to aim at. But the ducks are there. 
“We'll be all right if you marketing 
men do your stuff,” concludes an 
economist. End 
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ate , y 8. answer to every 
industrial drive problem under the sun 


Basic Drives, Speed Reducers, Couplings, Clutches—only Morse makes all four and only Morse 
stocks all four. For example, if your industrial drive problem involves basic drives such as roller 


chain, silent chain, and Hy-Vo® Drives, or ‘‘Timing’”® belts, friction clutches, and couplings, 


too, look to Morse for the answer. You’ll get impartial engineering help and immediate delivery. 





As for quality, Morse products speak for themselves: Morse timing chain is original equipment 
in over 76% of American cars. So whatever your industrial drive problem, see your Morse man. 
He’s in the Yellow Pages. Or write: Morse Chain Co., Dept. 3-51, Ithaca, N.Y. Export Sales: 


Borg-Warner International, Chicago 3, II]. In Canada: Morse Chain of Canada, Ltd., Simcoe, Ont. 
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ECONOMICS 


© Business Week 


What hope for hard-core jobless? 


That’s what economists are debating, with April figures 
adding new fuel. Burns, with much support, sees 
business upswing as cure; others want stronger measures 


The disappointing unemployment 
figures for April, released last week, 
added fuel to the debate on the hot- 
test issue that’s now exciting econo- 
mists, whether on the campus, in 
business, or in government offices. 

The questions at issue: Will the 
business upswing now under way 
bring down the high levels of un- 
employment that have plagued the 
economy over the three-year period 
since 1958—during which unem- 
ployment has averaged almost 6% 
of the labor force? Will the upswing 
do anything at all to bring down un- 
employment among the groups that 
have been suffering the most 
(chart), the youngest and _ least 
skilled members of the labor force? 

The debate is involving most of 
the country’s best-known economists, 
among them Arthur F. Burns, chair- 
man of Pres. Eisenhower's Council 
of Economic Advisers until 1956. 
Burns, disagreeing sharply with 
those who see a problem of chronic 
slack in the economy, predicts that 
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expansion of demand during the cur- 
rent business upswing will bring full 
employment “some 15 to 18 months 
from now” (BW—May660,p112). 

Cloudy April. The April unemploy- 
ment figures, however, held out little 
immediate promise of a_ hopeful 
answer to the questions that are 
bothering economists. Signs of a 
business upturn were already mani- 
fest in most other business indicators. 
But April’s unemployment drop of 
500,000 was less than can normally 
be expected at this time of year. And 
it left 5-million workers jobless. 

This meant that unemployment, 
when the figures were corrected for 
the normal spring upturn, remained 
at 6.8% of a slightly reduced labor 
force—the same percentage as in 
February, the month that most 
economists now think marked the 
end of the 1960-61 recession. 

Real problem. What worries the 
economists most, though, wasn’t the 
failure of total unemployment to fall 
more than seasonally. Unemploy- 


ment is traditionally slow to fall in 
the initial stages of a business re- 
covery. 

Rather, the economists were most 
upset by the failure of such employ- 
ment gains as did occur to make any 
appreciable dent in long-term un- 
employment. This type of unemploy- 
ment actually increased in April; the 
number jobless for 15 weeks or more 
rose by 266,000 to a postwar high of 
2.1-million. The group hardest hit, 
those out of work for over 26 weeks, 
climbed by 120,000 to a total of 
923,000. 

This continued climb of long-term 
unemployment throws into bold _re- 
lief the special employment prob- 
lems of five groups in the U.S. work 
force. These have borne the brunt 
of unemployment over the whole 
postwar period, are suffering the 
most right now, and seem to have 
the dimmest job prospects for the 
years immediately ahead. 

Key. Economists differ about what 
the employment prospects for these 
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Paradise rebuilt Vulcan, the first metallurgist, knew the rarified air 


and the cosmic disturbances of the upper regions made 
a shambles of ordinary building metals. Upon arriving 


Venus, obviously, had more than love in mind when with his corps of Cyclopes, one of his first official acts 
she importuned Vulcan to accompany her back to Mt. was to put in a supply of Washington Steel’s ColorRold 
Olympus and set himself up as the architect of that stainless and proceed to erect a permanent haven for 


heavenly realm. 


There is no substitute for stainless steel 
whether you are building a skyscraper, 
a space vehicle or a kitchen sink. 
Washington Steel’s ColorRold stainless 
enables you to enhance the beauty of 
your quality product. Jt’s a better prod- 
uct if it’s made of stainless steel. 


his mythological playmates. 
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WASHINGTON, PA. 











important 
news 


» 
for all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Fleetcar leasing—the Hertz way—is 
described by leading companies as 
“‘the lowest cost sales-insurance we 
ever took out.”’ Find out how Hertz 
Fleetcar Leasing plans cater to the 
special needs of larger users of 
business cars. Discover how they’re 
tailored for companies which best 
benefit from the nation’s most ex- 
tensive coast-to-coast leasing facili- 
ties, and from operating efficiency 
perfected over 30 years. Each “‘10- 
Plus” plan replaces your cars with 
brand-new Chevrolets, Corvairs, or 
other fine cars; assumes full re- 
sponsibility for maintenance and 
repairs; and reduces the many an- 
noying details of fleet administra- 
tion to the writing of one budgetable 
check each month. Use coupon be- 
low to learn why more and more 
and more multi-car companies agree 
Hertz Fleetleasing makes the best 
business sense for them. 


ec 





CAR LEASE 





HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 

Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. A-513. 


Please send me your new fleetcar leasing 
booklet. 


NAME— 





POSITION 





COMPANY- 





ADDRESS 








CITY & STATE 


NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED. 
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groups actually are. But the econo- 
mists are virtually unanimous in say- 
ing that their employment chances 
hold the key to whether the current 
business revival will bring unemploy- 
ment down to a 4% average—re- 
garded by most economists, both in- 
side and outside the Administration, 
as the maximum tolerable figure. 


1. The hard-hit groups 


An analysis by Seymour L. Wolf- 
bein, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Labor and head of the Labor Dept.’s 
Office of Automation & Manpower, 
has identified these five key groups 
-—distinct, yet overlapping in their 
composition—that have the toughest 
unemployment problem. 

1. Youths. For the past three 
years, at least one out of every eight 
teenagers seeking work has been un- 
able to find it. 

Wolfbein warns that an unprec- 
edented 26-million new young 
workers will be coming into the job 
market in the 1960s. If present trends 
hold, he estimates, 7.5-million of 
these will fail to earn a high school 
diploma and will be “very ill-fitted 
for the kind of unemployment op- 
portunities expected during the 
1960s.” 

2. Unskilled workers. One out of 
every five unskilled workers is now 
unemployed—a jobless rate two- 
thirds higher than that for semi- 
skilled workers and twice the rate 
for skilled craftsmen. Unskilled 
workers, in Wolfbein’s view, are suf- 
fering also from a “substantial and 
significant” long-range decline in job 
openings. 

3. Older workers. Over-all figures 
showing jobless rates among those 
45 years old and over to be lower 
than the national average (chart, 
page 154) mask the severe unem- 
ployment problem of this group, ac- 
cording to Wolfbein. When an older 
worker does lose his job, he has a 
hard time getting another. Right 
now, 40% of the jobless men 45 to 64 
years old have been out of work for 
at least 15 months. 

4. Negroes. Because Negroes tend 
to have the least education, are con- 
centrated in unskilled trades, and 
experience job discrimination, Wolf- 
bein estimates that their jobless rate 
is roughly double that of their white 
colleagues. 

5. Workers in depressed areas. 
Cutting across all these groups, the 
geographic shifts in U.S. industry 
are leaving behind them areas of 
joblessness. The Labor Dept. now 
classifies 101 of the 150 major labor 
markets as “areas of substantial labor 
surplus.” It puts 184 smaller areas in 
this category, too. With a March un- 


employment rate of over 6%, these 
areas accounted for 3-million jobless 
—or 55% of the U.S. total. 


ll. Why are they jobless? 


What explains the high jobless- 
ness among these groups? According 
to Wolfbein, their troubles are trace- 
able “in substantial part” to struc- 
tural unemployment—the type of 
chronic joblessness that springs from 
basic changes in the economy. These 
are technological changes and auto- 
mation, which make skills obsolete; 
shifts in taste that hit particular in- 
dustries; and the exhaustion of nat- 
ural resources and other changes 
that lead industries to move to new 
areas. 

How these changes affect the de- 
mand for the services of the hard-hit 
groups was described before a Uni- 
versity of Chicago conference of 
business economists last month by 
Sar Levitan, deputy executive di- 
rector of the President’s Railroad 
Commission. 

Levitan noted that since the U.S. 
last got unemployment down to 3%, 
in 1953, wage workers in manufac- 
turing have dropped from 14-million 
to less than 12-million, and mining 
and railroads have lost 600,000 jobs. 

This happened while total em- 
ployment was growing from 61.9- 
million in 1953 to 66.7-million in 
1960. The extra jobs that opened up 
were for managerial, white-collar, 
and professional workers, and in 
wholesale and retail trade, finance, 
services, and government. 

Automation and other technologi- 
cal changes enable industry to use 
fewer and fewer production-line 
workers per unit of output. The nub 
of the structural unemployment 
problem is this: Those who lose un- 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs in 
manufacturing, mining, and _trans- 
portation cant find jobs for which 
they can qualify in sectors of the 
economy where job opportunities 
are expanding. 


lil. How to cure it 


Almost all economists agree there 
is now considerable structural un- 
employment in the U.S. The road 
divides on (1) whether it has been 
on the increase since the war, and 
(2) whether, without a massive gov- 
ernment program aimed directly 
against it, it will continue high 
through the whole present business 
upswing. 

CEA’s view. The opening gun in 
the argument was fired by Pres. 
Kennedy’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers in its first appearance before 
the Joint Economic Committee of 
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Woodworking companies grow 
and prosper in KENTUCKY 


OODWORKING has always been one of Ken- 

tucky’s important industries. Now a fifth reason 
has been added to the four that have made Kentucky 
one of the nation’s most attractive States for prac- 
tically every kind of woodworking operation: 
(1) Logs, Lumber, Veneers. Kentucky’s forests cover 
45% of the State’s total area and produce great quan- 
tities of walnut, white and red oak, yellow poplar, ash, 
maple, hickory, beech and other fine hardwoods. Tim- 
bering operations flourish in several sections of 
Kentucky, with efficient sawmills and veneer-slicing 
operations scattered over the State. 

A second State tree-seedling nursery, established 
earlier this year, raises Kentucky’s present seedling 
capacity to 40 million a year—just part of the State’s 
long-range program of forest improvement. 

(2) Skilled Labor. Since woodworking has always 
been a principal industry here, experienced labor (and 
experienced white-collar workers, too) are readily 
available. 

(3) Milling In Transit. Very favorable railroad rates 
apply on multitudes of wood products processed in 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


Kentucky, for ultimate delivery by rail to other parts 
of the U.S. 

(4) Proximity To Markets. 68.4% of the nation’s 
total population lives within 500 miles of Kentucky 
—50.7% within 400 miles—38.1% within 300 miles. 
Hence transportation costs are lower—wood products 
manufactured in Kentucky can be delivered to cus- 
tomers faster and at lower cost. 

(5) Easy Financing. Kentucky has more industrial 
financing plans than any other State. Companies wish- 
ing to build plants in Kentucky can usually secure 
new, modern, low-cost facilities without encroaching 
on their own capital funds. 

Great things are happening in Kentucky. The 
State’s industrial growth since 1947 is 55% greater 
than the average for the rest of the nation. Our people 
want new industries. Get the complete story. You will 
find great opportunities for progress and profits ir 
Kentucky. Address: 

Lieutenant Governor Wilson W. Wyatt, or 
E. B. Kennedy, Commissioner 
Department of Economic Development, 
300 State Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky 
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NEW HEAD OFFICE 
The swift growth of our banking busi- 
ness in the 20 years since foundation 
has culminated in the completion of 
our new Head Office Building on the 
8th of May. 

The building is entirely occupied by 
the bank and as such is expected to 
be the biggest in scale in Japan. 
We are confident that the best con- 
ceivable equipment and facilities will 
serve to better the quality and effici- 
ency of our services throughout our 
whole pain 
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THE TOKAI 
BANK, LTD. 


NAGOYA, JAPAN 
174 OFFICES: 
Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe, 
Sapporo, and other major cities through- 
out Japan 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
107, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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Sealing plastic bags and 
stapling cartons are easier, 
faster jobs when machines are 
powered by reliable Quincy 
Compressors. All over America, 
Quincy engineering quality and 
nationwide service facilities 
work side by side with 
industrial progress. 

Models from 1 to 90 CFM. 
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QUINCY COMPRESSOR C 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
Makers of the World’s Finest Air Compressors 
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Congress in March (BW—Mar.11 
'61,p32). 

CEA Chmn. Walter W. Heller, 
speaking for the Council, insisted 
then that structural unemployment is 
not increasing. The Council admitted 
that unemployment among skilled 
and semi-skilled workers was higher 
than in other groups, but argued ‘that 
this has been true since the war. 
The percentage of increase in un- 
employment in the last few years has 
been fairly evenly spread through 
the labor force, it concluded. 

Therefore, the main thing needed 
to bring unemployment down to ac- 
ceptable levels is an increase in total 
demand, the Council contended: “If 
the demand for skilled and white- 
collar workers were more active, 
more transfers into these groups 
would occur.” 

Support. The CEA position that 
much hard-core unemployment will 
vanish as demand swings upward 
receives strong support from other 
economists. MIT’s Paul A. Samuel- 
son told the House Subcommittee on 
Automation & Unemployment that 
“hard-core unemployment is not 
made of rock but of ice, and melts 
when total demand expands.” 

Arthur Burns’ optimistic view that 
the ice will melt rapidly and bring 
full employment in 15 to 18 months 
was presented at the Chicago meet- 
ing of business economists. His op- 
timism on the speed and force of 
the current upswing has not been 
matched by Heller. 

This week, Heller told a TV audi- 
ence that he was not satisfied with 
the speed or strength of the rebound 
from the recession. He warned that 
even if GNP rose to $525-billion by 
next winter—instead of the $550- 
billion level that he regards as de- 
sirable—unemployment would con- 
tinue at a 6% rate. And although he 
stuck to his original position that 
the main thing needed to cure hard- 
core unemployment is expansion of 
demand, he saw a need for new train- 
ing programs for the unemployed. 

Some economists think that labor 
retraining and other tailor-made pro- 
grams must bear the brunt of reduc- 
ing structural unemployment. Levi- 
tan sees a need for more federal 
programs to improve labor market 
organization and expand the aid to 
depressed areas beyond what is now 
available. 

AFL-CIO Research Director Stan- 
ley H. Ruttenberg has come out in 
flat disagreement with Burns. Rut- 
tenberg feels that improvement in 
business will leave structural unem- 
ployment at abnormally high levels, 
and supports Levitan on the need 
for a special attack on hard-core 
unemployment. End 
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“Monthly Planning Schedule” is 
personalized for customers and pros- 
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THEY DESERVE A MINOX 


This unique, miniature camera, suitably en- 
graved, bespeaks your appreciation for a 
job well done. Each time it's used, greater 
goodwill is engendered. Loyal employees 
and officers who receive a Minox feel even 
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Vickers Associates, Inc.’s ‘Favorite Fifty’’ 
investment companies placed 97% more ad- 
vertising in Business Week than in any other 
general-business or news magazine during 
1960, according to Publishers Information 
Bureau. 
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THE TREND 


A great feat and a great challenge 


The first sub-orbital flight of a U.S. astronaut last week 
was a tremendous success in every sense of the word. 
Rarely, if ever, has any scientific experiment been wit- 
nessed by so many. And rarely has any scientific test 
gone so faultlessly. 

The very perfection of the flight makes it all the 
more galling for the U.S. to realize that the Russians 
had topped it in advance—by putting a man safely into 
orbit and bringing him home. In the eyes of the world, 
the drama of that achievement far overshadows the 
' technical perfection of the Project Mercury shot. 

At this point, there are several lessons we can learn 
both from our experience and from that of the Russians. 

The first and most important is that we should not 
lose faith in the scientific capability of the U.S. The 
Mercury shot was an impressive achievement. The men 
who planned it showed a combination of ingenuity and 
technical competence seldom matched by scientists any- 
where. Working with a far less powerful booster than 
the Russians have developed, they were able to make 
it do exactly what they intended it to do. At the final 
moment, the efforts of thousands of scientists and 
engineers were so perfectly coordinated that the whole 
process looked deceptively easy. 

The second thing is that the U.S. has in Project 
Mercury a well-planned, systematic program for mov- 
ing into space. The scientists who have set up the plans 
for Mercury know the magnitude of the job they face, 
and they are determined to move ahead at their own 
pace, deliberately, successfully, and as safely as pos- 
sible. To upset this program by trying to pour in more 
money at random or by shortcutting the tedious pro- 
cedure of testing and preparation would be to invite 
disaster. For the present, the best that the U.S. can do 
is to stick determinedly to the program that it has set 
up and accept the Russian triumphs with such grace 
as it can muster. 


But looking further ahead leads us to the third 


A move toward unity 


Within a matter of weeks the British government may 
well decide that the time has come for Britain to cut 
loose from its exclusive trading ties with the Common- 
wealth and the European Free Trade Assn. so that it 
can join with the European Economic Community in 
negotiating a wider area of economic and political 
integration in Western Europe (page 40). If this states- 
manlike decision should be made in London, it will 
need only a favorable response from Pres. de Gaulle 
of France to put Britain and the Continent on that 
broader road to unity that the U.S. has wanted since 
the days of the Marshall Plan. 

Fortunately there are strong pressures on both Lon- 
don and Paris to rise to the occasion and end the divi- 
sion of Europe into two economic blocs. France’s 
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lesson that we can learn. If we assume—as we must— 
that the U.S. cannot back out of the race with the 
Soviets to put men in space, then the time is not far 
away when we will have to spend at a rate that will 
make our past outlays look like chicken feed. If we 
are to match and excel our great adversary, we must 
be prepared to pay a heavy price. And we must pay it 
regardless of whether or not the time is convenient or 
the burden easily borne. 

The Mercury man-in-space program so far has cost 
something over $400-million. It will cost at least another 
$100-million before the U.S. astronaut can be fired into 
earth orbit. 

These figures are only the beginning if the U.S. is 
to undertake a full-scale program of moving into space. 
By 1964 or 1965, space expenditures will have to run 
over $3-billion annually just to follow through on our 
present plans. 

Figures of this size undoubtedly will come under the 
closest and most critical scrutiny in Congress. When 
they do, the country will have to remember that we are 
behind the Russians now because we did not spend 
enough a decade ago. We will be behind the Russians 
a decade from now if we are not prepared to spend 
enough in the years immediately ahead. 

There is no doubt that more money and a greater 
sense of urgency in the early days of Project Mercury 
would have put it much further ahead today. It is too 
late to do anything about that now. But it is not too 
late to throw our full weight behind future develop- 
ments. 

The U.S. obviously has the scientific capability and 
competence to challenge anyone to a race—in any 
branch of science—if it chooses to do so. The big ques- 
tion is whether it will have the will power and clarity 
of vision to choose. And for a nation that intends to 
remain a leader in the world, there can be only one 
answer to that question. It must. 


partners in EEC are anxious to come to terms with 
Britain. Still more important, the U.S. now is pressing 
for an‘ agreement between Britain and the Six. 

Washington believes that such ari agreement is now 
essential if Western Europe is to have the unity and 
strength to contribute its due share to the growth of the 
underdeveloped nations and to the West’s defenses. 
Pres. Kennedy no doubt will make this clear to de 
Gaulle when he visits Paris late this month. 

To be sure, U.S. exports stand to suffer, at least 
temporarily, from the further diversion of trade that 
would be involved in Britain joining EEC. But since 
Europe would then be enabled to assume a larger aid 
and defense burden, there can be no doubt about where 
our interest lies, even on balance-of-payments grounds. 
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